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TJecently  we  received  a  letter  from  Martin  Dibner  of 
Maine,  in  which  he  gave  an  unusual  reason  for  not 
renewing  his  subscription.  He  found  The  Progressive  so  in¬ 
teresting,  he  explained,  that  if  he  did  not  stop  reading  it  he 
would  never  get  around  to  writing  another  novel.  He  added 
a  line  of  greeting  to  Associate  Editor  Arnold  Serwer;  the 
two  had  been  boyhood  friends  in  Brooklyn  but  had  not 
been  in  touch  since. 

Arnold  assured  Mr.  Dibner  that  he  understood  how  The 
Progressive  could  keep  him  from  producing  another  novel 
and  recalled  the  punchball  games  they  had  played  years  ago. 
Mr.  Dibner  responded  by  renewing  his  subscription  after 
all  and  sending  our  Associate  Editor  a  copy  of  his  sixth  novel. 
The  Trouble  with  Heroes,  which  Doubleday  published  this 
year.  He  inscribed  it:  “To  a  pretty  good  punchball  player 
from  the  best  immie  player  on  the  block.”  An  “immie”  is  a 
large  glass  marble,  and  a  “pretty  good  punchball  player,” 
in  the  old  days,  was  one  who  hit  about  .300.  Our  Associate 
Editor  believes  he  was  a  better  hitter  than  that,  but  time  puts 
a  rosy  hue  on  nearly  everything. 


• 

Back  in  the  book  review  pages  this  month.  Inside:  Prison 
American  Style  is  reviewed  by  an  insider,  Mel  Phillips  of 
the  Missouri  state  penitentiary  and  its  librarian.  Lewis 
Welker,  the  prison’s  education  director,  told  us  that  inmate 
Phillips  “would  like  to  waive  any  payment  because  The 
Progressive  is  non-profit  and  has  done  much  to  aid  our 
library  through  donation  of  books  and  the  granting  of  a 
complimentary  subscription.”  Mr.  Welker  did  suggest  that 
we  mention,  “should  space  be  available,”  that  “readers  could 
donate  books  of  all  types”  to  the  prison  library.  The  address: 
Lewis  Welker,  Education  Director,  Missouri  Training  Center 
for  Men,  Moberly,  Missouri  65270. 

Readers  may  recall  that  we  reported  on  Mr.  Welker’s  in¬ 
formal  survey  of  some  prisoners’  response  to  The  Progressive 
in  the  October,  1970  issue’s  Office  Memo.  When  we  asked 
Mr.  Welker  to  suggest  inmates’  fields  of  special  interest  in 
books,  we  expected  to  hear  (as  we  did)  criminology  and  law 
and  civil  rights  but  were  surprised  to  note  his  inclusion  of 
graphic  arts,  music,  and  business,  along  with  biography, 
politics,  and  modern  history. 


• 

Sixteen  years  ago,  this  classified  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  February,  1955  issue:  “May  I  find  the  book  you  want? 
Marcia  Haskells,  122  S.  3rd  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York.”  Last  month,  197  issues  later,  the  advertisement,  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged,  made  its  final  appearance  in  these  pages. 

Marcia  Haskells,  a  loyal  advertiser,  died  on  June  12.  Her 
sister,  Phyllis  Collier,  wrote  to  us:  “She  was  quite  a  character. 
She  had  an  intuitive  ability  to  find  books.  The  Progressive 
was  the  one  publication  she  depended  on.” 
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“You  SHALL  KNOW  THE  TRUTH 

AND  THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE” 


The  Price  of  Secrecy 


At  a  Congressional  conference  on 
war  crimes  held  in  Washington 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  political  scien¬ 
tist  Hans  Morgenthau  called  on  his 
fellow  citizens  to  “pay  tribute  to  that 
small  but  courageous  number  of  the 
American  armed  forces  who  have  re¬ 
fused  over  the  years  to  follow  orders 
when  it  came  to  the  indiscriminate 
killing  of  civilians.”  Such  men,  he 
said,  “are  heroes  whom  we  ought  to 
remember  and  honor — not  only  for 
their  own  sake,  but  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  an  example  of  what  in¬ 
dividual  conscience  can  do  against  the 
immorality  of  an  act  of  government.” 

Daniel  Ellsberg,  the  former  Penta¬ 
gon  war  planner  who  arranged  for  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  Government’s  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  American  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  is  that  kind  of  hero.  He  knew 
when  he  embarked  on  his  course  of 
conscience  that  he  was  jeopardizing 
not  only  his  brilliant  career  but  his 
personal  liberty.  He  knew  that  many 
of  his  former  associates  and  friends, 
as  well  as  millions  of  Americans  whom 
he  had  never  met,  would  regard  his 
act  of  patriotism  as  an  act  of  treason. 
He  knew,  nonetheless,  that  his  first 
obligation  was  to  make  the  truth 
known  to  the  American  people. 

As  it  happens,  Ellsberg  was  also  a 
participant  in  that  Congressional  con¬ 
ference  on  war  crimes,  and  he  made 
this  comment  in  the  course  of  its  de¬ 
liberations:  “Individual  acts  of  initi¬ 
ative  and  courage  cannot,  of  course, 
bear  the  burden  of  preventing  catas¬ 
trophes  like  Vietnam.  Institutional 


and  political  changes  are  essential.  Yet 
even  if  these  changes  do  occur,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  cannot  avoid  much, 
much  worse  war  crimes  and  horrors 
than  we  have  seen  in  the  past  unless 
many  individuals  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  assume  greater  risks  and  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  than  has 
been  shown  in  the  past  decade.” 

As  we  ponder  the  record  of  arro¬ 
gance,  duplicity,  and  deceit  that 
emerges  from  the  Pentagon  Papers 


Herblock  in  The  Washington  Post 

"Can  you  be  sure  that 
publication  of  those  Papers  won't 
somehow  some  way 
result  in  casualties?" 


and  wonder  how  we  can  best  put  our 
new  knowledge  to  use  so  that  our  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world  will  gain  something 
from  America’s  catastrophic  Indo¬ 
china  adventure,  it  occurs  to  us  that 
our  first  obligation  is  to  Daniel  Ells¬ 
berg  and  those  “many  individuals 
within  the  Government”  to  whom  he 
referred.  We  are  certain  that  there 
are  men  now  serving  the  Government 
who  possess,  at  least  potentially,  the 
courage  and  integrity  he  has  dis¬ 
played.  We  are  equally  convinced  that 
crimes  of  the  kind  he  exposed  are 
even  now  being  planned  and  per¬ 
petrated  in  our  names.  It  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  demonstrate  to  these  in¬ 
dividuals  that  we,  as  citizens,  will  ac¬ 
cept  their  acts  of  courageous  dissent 
with  gratitude  and  not  with  scorn  or 
indifference — that  we  will,  as  Hans 
Morgenthau  suggested,  “remember 
and  honor”  them  for  their  “example 
of  what  individual  conscience  can  do.” 

Our  second  obligation,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  to  encourage  and  protect  the  free 
press  that  has  served  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  admirably  in  recent 
weeks.  It  is  all  too  true  that  much  of 
the  Vietnam  record  that  has  unfolded 
so  dramatically  since  The  New  York 
Times  published  the  first  installment 
of  its  series  on  the  Pentagon  Papers  on 
June  13  should  have  been  exposed  long 
ago  by  a  press  with  the  imagination 
and  initiative  to  ferret  out  the  facts 
without  dependence  on  official  doc¬ 
uments.  But  the  disclosure,  however 
tardy,  makes  it  plain  that  the  role  of 
the  press  in  our  society  and  its  rela- 
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tionship  to  our  power  elites  is  far  more 
complex  than  is  usually  suggested 
either  in  simplistic  and  paranoid  rad¬ 
ical  analyses  of  a  “kept  press”  or  in 
publishers’  self-congratulatory  bom¬ 
bast. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment’s  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  remains  our  strongest  safeguard 
against  authoritarian  repression  and 
our  most  effective  device  for  promot¬ 
ing  democratic  change.  It  is  precise¬ 
ly  for  this  reason  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  under  relentless  official  attack, 
and  that  Administration  spokesmen, 
led  by  the  Vice  President,  have 
worked  so  hard  to  discredit  the  media 
with  the  public. 

No  one  should  draw  undue  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government’s 
attempts  to  suppress  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  were  thwarted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  the 
episode  provided  disturbing  evidence 
that  the  First  Amendment  is  in  serious 
jeopardy.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  succeeded,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  enjoining  newspapers  from  publish¬ 
ing  the  news.  And  even  as  this  effort 
was  being  overturned  by  a  six-to-three 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Count  gave  distressing  testimony  that 
its  own  commitment  to  the  First 
Amendment  can  no  longer  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Only  the  two  senior  members  of 
the  Court,  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  affirmed 
their  unequivocal  and  unswerving  de¬ 
votion  to  the  constitutional  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  In  varying  de¬ 
grees,  the  other  seven  justices  all  im¬ 
plied  that  there  might  be  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  would  assign 
the  Government’s  wishes  precedence 
over  the  people’s  rights. 

At  the  “liberal”  end  of  the  Court’s 
spectrum.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
saw  “some  situations” — unspecified — 
in  which  the  First  Amendment  might 
not  prevail.  At  the  “conservative” 
end.  Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  most  recent  appointee, 
cavalierly  dismissed  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  as,  “after  all,  only  one  part  of 
an  entire  Constitution.”  The  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States,  Warren  E. 
Burger,  advised  the  press  that  it  ought 


to  consult  with  the  Administration  on 
what  it  should  and  should  not  print. 
And  two  justices  who  voted  with  the 
majority,  Byron  L.  White  and  Potter 
Stewart,  invited  the  Government  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  for  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and 
served  notice,  in  effect,  that  they 
would  vote  to  sustain  ensuing  convic¬ 
tions. 

The  opinions  of  most  of  the  justices 
thus  suggested  that  when  the  First 
Amendment  is  subjected  to  its  next 
crucial  test,  it  may  not  fare  so  well. 
When  the  Court  had  handed  down  its 
judgment,  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  remarked,  “Maybe  the 
newspapers  will  show  a  little  restraint 
in  the  future.”  We  hope  they  will  do 
otherwise.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  the 
press  resist  Government  pressure — to 
encourage  it  not  to  exercise  more  re¬ 
straint  but  more  initiative  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

As  for  the  “institutional  and  polit¬ 
ical  changes”  that  Ellsberg  mentioned, 
our  next  obligation  is  to  mount  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  the  monstrous  system 
of  official  secrecy  which  shields  the 
American  people  from  knowledge  of 
the  momentous  decisions  being  made 
in  their  name.  Under  the  guise  of  “na¬ 
tional  security,”  vast  areas  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business — including  virtually  the 
entire  scope  of  military  and  foreign 
affairs — have  been  removed  from  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny. 


Horst  in  Cologne  Express 


One  Step  After  Another 


In  the  Defense  Department  alone, 
six  million  cubic  feet  of  filing  space 
are  crammed  with  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  classified  documents — including 
newspaper  clippings  stamped  Top  Se¬ 
cret  and  “sensitive”  papers  pertaining 
to  the  Spanish- American  War.  A  re¬ 
tired  Pentagon  security  expert  told 
Congress  recently  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  classified 
material  contains  information  that 
might  justify  its  being  kept  secret.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  classification 
system  at  $50  million  a  year. 

The  true  price  we  have  paid  for  se¬ 
crecy,  however,  is  incalculable.  We 
have  turned  over  our  sovereignty  to  an 
intellectual  elite  of  cold-blooded  Pres¬ 
idential  advisers,  to  arrogant  bureau¬ 
crats  and  megalomaniacal  politicians 
whose  every  move  has  been  guided  by 
their  profound  conviction  that  they 
know  what  is  best  for  us — and  for  all 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  must 
regain  control  over  our  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  way  to  begin  is  to  insist 
on  opening  its  processes  to  the  light  of 
day.  As  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  re¬ 
cently  observed,  “Our  safety  lies,  and 
lies  exclusively,  in  making  public  de¬ 
cision  subject  to  the  test  of  public  de¬ 
bate.  What  cannot  survive  public  de¬ 
bate — as  the  experience  of  Vietnam 
shows — we  must  not  do.” 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  secrecy, 
we  must  reject  the  suggestions  being 
advanced  by  some  well-intentioned 
persons,  and  some  not  so  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  that  what  we  need  is  some  sort 
of  commission  or  committee  of  “wise 
men”  to  screen  the  Government’s 
secrets  and  ascertain  which  of  them 
can  safely  be  divulged  to  the  people. 
We  do  not  need  another  elite  group 
making  decisions  for  us ;  we  do  not 
need  another  filter — even  a  filter  of 
“wise  men” — through  which  the  truth 
must  pass  before  it  reaches  us. 

Our  fourth  obligation  is  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  role  of  Congress  as  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government.  We  must  do 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  principal 
culprit  in  the  decline  of  legislative 
power  in  the  United  States  has  been 
Congress  itself.  If  our  nation  is  to  be 
a  representative  democracy  in  any¬ 
thing  but  name,  the  people’s  represen¬ 
tatives  must  have  not  only  full  access 
to  information  but  power  to  act  on  it. 
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The  extent  to  which  that  power  has 
eroded  is  made  manifest  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers.  They  show  how  Congress 
has  been  manipulated  into  giving  its 
consent,  explicit  or  implicit,  to  actions 
of  the  Executive  Branch  it  did  not 
know  about,  or  did  not  understand,  or 
misunderstood  because  of  deliberate 
deception.  There  is  no  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  that  such  deception  has  abated. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example, 
a  dispatch  from  Vientiane  in  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  reported  on 
the  Nixon  Administration’s  “new  gim¬ 
mick  ...  to  pay  for  Thai  troops  in 
Laos  if  the  Senate  prohibits  funds  for 
the  Thais.  .  .  .  The  gimmick  is  to  hide 
payment  to  the  Thai  troops  serving  in 
Laos  in  funds  earmarked  for  Thailand 
itself.”  The  Star’s  correspondent, 
Tanuny  Arbuckle,  said  his  sources 
“had  no  doubt  this  scheme  would 
succeed.” 

Like  slaves  who  learn  to  beg  for 
the  lash,  some  members  of  Congress 
seem  to  revel  in  their  own  loss  of 
authority.  Others  chafe  under  it  but 
make  no  meaningful  attempt  to  re¬ 
dress.  A  few  seem  to  have  acquired 
new  determination  from  the  Vietnam 
disclosures  to  reassert  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  help 
ourselves  by  helping  them,  and  to  elect 
to  Congress  men  and  women  who  will 
proudly  serve  our  interests  instead  of 
abdicating  responsibility  to  the  men 
in  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  assess  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  was  done.  This  is 
not,  as  some  former  officials  and  their 
apologists  are  suggesting,  a  matter  of 
finding  “scapegoats”  for  the  war,  or 
of  “witch-hunting,”  or  of  practicing  a 
kind  of  “McCarthyism  of  the  Left.”  It 
is  a  matter  of  protecting  our  future. 
The  Pentagon  papers  make  clear  that 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  our 
name — America  hanged  men  in  Nur¬ 
emberg  and  Tokyo  for  conspiring  to 
plan  and  wage  aggressive  war — but  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  anyone  be 
hanged. 

We  are  suggesting  that  men  whose 
gross  defects  of  both  character  and 
judgment  now  stand  exposed  before 
the  world  should  have  no  further  role 
in  determining  our  destiny.  Some  of 
these  men  are  still  in  office.  Some  have 
withdrawn,  temporarily,  to  the  acad¬ 
emies  or  the  foundations  or  the  corpo¬ 


"WhaPs  so 

'top  secret/  Dad?  I've  been  telling 
you  that  for  years" 


rations,  where  they  await  their  next 
turn  at  the  levers  of  power.  We  must 
deprive  them  of  that  opportunity. 
Our  obligation  is  to  be  true  to  our¬ 


selves.  We  must  disabuse  ourselves  of 
the  myths  in  which  our  politics  have 
become  encrusted — especially  the 
myth  of  a  noble  America  doing  its 
best  to  do  good.  Our  relations  to  oujl. 
Government  must  be  governed  by 
skef^cism,  riot  corifidaice.  Ip  his  first 
reaction'  to  the  Vietnam  papers,  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  said  it  was  “a  sad  day”  because 
“what’s  in  these  documents  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  damage  confidence  in 
government.  It  only  aids  and  abets  the 
doubts,  cynicisms,  and  suspicions 
about  government.”  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  mistaken.  The  raising  of  | 
doubts  about  government  is  not  sad 
— it  is  a  sign  of  hope. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  have  shown  us 
how  far  America  has  traveled  down 
the  road  to  Empire,  and  how  many  of 
its  “leaders”  are  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  im¬ 
posing  their  will  throughout  the  world. 

Our  burden  and  our  obligation  must 
be,  first,  to  make  them  stop,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  through  the  electoral  process,  to 
remove  them  from  their  positions  of 
power. 


Honoring  the  Founding  Fathers 

In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding  Fathers  gave  the  free  press 
the  protection  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role  in  our  democracy. 
The  press  was  to  serve  the  governed,  not  the  governqrg.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  power  to  censor  the  press  was  abolished  so  that  the  press  would 
remain  forever  free  tq^  censure  the  Governm^t.  The  press  was  pro¬ 
tected  so  that  it  could  bare  the  secrets  of  government  and  inform  the 
people. 

Only  a  free  and  unrestrained  press  can  effectively  expose  deception 
in  government.  And  paramount  among  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press  is  the  duty  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  Government  from  de¬ 
ceiving  the  people  and  sending  them  off  to  distant  lands  to  die  of 
!  foreign  fevers  and  foreign  shot  and  shell. 

In  my  view,  far  from  deserving  condemnation  for  their  courageous 
reporting.  The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  and  other 
newspapers  should  be  commended  for  serving  the  purpose  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  saw  so  clearly.  In  revealing  the  workings  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  led  to  the  Vietnam  war,  the  newspapers  nobly  did  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  the  Founders  hoped  and  trusted  they  would  do. 

From  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black’s  concur¬ 
ring  opinion,  in  which  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  joined,  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers, 
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Aid  for  Another  Dictator 

There  is  scarcely  a  dictator  in  the 
world  whose  hands  are  too  bloody  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  support — all 
under  the  pretext  of  containing  Com¬ 
munism.  We  have  backed  brutal  re¬ 
gimes  in  Spain,  South  Vietnam, 
Greece,  and  Latin  America  for  years. 
Now  the  Nixon  Administration  has  dis¬ 
closed  that  it  intends  to  continue  mil¬ 
itary  and  economic  aid  to  the  Pakistan 
government  headed  by  General  Yahya 
Khan,  whose  army  of  West  Pakistanis 
has  drenched  East  Pakistan  in  blood 
and  caused  nearly  six  million  of  its 
people  to  flee  across  the  border  into 
India. 

After  the  mass  killings  by  Khan’s 
army  drew  worldwide  attention  last 
spring,  the  Nixon  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  suspending  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  his  government.  But  as  the 
press  and  Senators  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri  and  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  have  revealed,  no  sus¬ 
pension  has  taken  place.  After  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  chairman 
Kennedy  disclosed  that  “in  violation 
of  the  understanding  conveyed  to  me 
and  others  in  Congress,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  freely  tolerated  at  least  three 
shipments  of  military  equipment  to 
Pakistan  over  the  past  two  months.” 
Senator  Kennedy  revealed  that  another 
ship,  docking  in  New  York,  was  to  be 
loaded  with  military  hardware  for 
Pakistan  “and  four  to  five  more  ships 
are  expected  to  be  loaded  in  the  com¬ 
ing  weeks.”  The  Senator  added:  “I’ve 


asked  the  Administration  to  stop  the 
policy  of  shipping  arms  to  Pakistan.” 

The  Administration  has  other  ideas. 
Its  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af¬ 
fairs,  Christopher  Van  Hollen,  told 
the  Subcommittee  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan  so  that  Washington  would 
have  “leverage”  in  persuading  Khan 
to  seek  a  “political  accommodation” 
in  East  Pakistan  on  the  basis  of 
autonomy  for  that  region  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  conditions  allowing  the  refugees  to 
return.  He  said  the  Government  will 
keep  selling  “nonlethal”  military  items 
to  Pakistan  so  that  Khan  would  not 
turn  to  other  sources  such  as  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  But  he  conceded  that 
China  has  been  supplying  arms  to 
Pakistan  all  along.  To  stop  shipments, 
he  said,  would  “be  seen  as  sanctions 
and  intrusions  in  [Pakistan’s]  internal 
problems.” 

With  such  solemn  lunacies  has  the 
Administration  reacted  to  the  fact  that 
military  aid  sent  from  this  and  other 
countries  over  the  years  has  helped  to 
keep  Pakistan  a  military  autocracy  for 
the  past  two  decades,  contributed  to 
its  conflict  with  India  over  Kashmir  in 
1965,  and  finally  armed  Khan’s  re¬ 
gime  with  the  weapons  to  slaughter 
nearly  200,000  East  Pakistanis  after 
the  people  of  the  eastern  region  had 
won  a  majority  of  the  seats  of  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  national  assembly — an  assembly 
that  never  met. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  eleven  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Aid  to  Pakistan  Con¬ 
sortium  have  decided  to  withhold  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  which  runs  to  about 


$500  million  a  year,  until  there  is  a 
political  settlement  of  the  crisis  which 
divides  West  Pakistan  from  East  Pakis¬ 
tan.  The  World  Bank  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  consortium  members  take 
such  action. 

Chester  Bowles,  longtime  U.S.  am¬ 
bassador  to  India,  has  proposed  that 
the  United  States  lodge  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Khan  government,  and 
cut  off  all  aid  except  medical  supplies 
and  food — a  proposal  we  heartily 
endorse. 

Khan  promises  that  Pakistan  will 
move  toward  democracy  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  meanwhile  martial  law 
will  remain  in  effect.  We  have  heard 
all  this  before.  The  Greek  junta  prom¬ 
ised  it  would  restore  democracy — 
someday — and  Washington  said  it 
would  use  the  “leverage”  of  military 
aid  to  hurry  such  restoration.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  U.S.  “leverage” 
was  brought  into  play  in  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom.  We  do  not  expect  to 
see  it  used  constructively  on  the  Pakis¬ 
tan  government.  Again  we  are  given 
more  of  the  foreign  policy  double  talk 
at  which  our  Government  has  become 
so  adept  during  its  quarter-century 
prosecution  of  the  Cold  War. 


Retreat  on  Housing 

The  noose  of  lily-white  suburbs  that 
surrounds  and  strangles  most  of  the 
nation’s  decaying  cities  will  not  be 
loosened  in  the  Nixon  Administration. 
That  seems  to  be  the  import,  as  best 
we  can  make  it  out,  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  vague  and  murky  8,000 
word  statement  on  Federal  housing 
policy  issued  by  the  White  House  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  statement  contained  a  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  and  accurate  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  oppressive  burden  of  hous¬ 
ing  discrimination.  It  noted  that  “no 
nation  is  rich  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  afford  the  price  which  de¬ 
humanizing  living  environments  ex¬ 
tract  in  the  form  of  wasted  human 
potential  and  stunted  human  lives.” 
It  pledged  the  President  to  observe 
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the  law  which  “bars  all  racial  discrim¬ 
ination,  private  as  well  as  public,  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  property.” 

But  on  the  crucial  question  which 
has  been  intensely  debated  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  many  months,  Mr. 
Nixon  came  down  squarely  on  the 
side  of  inaction.  “We  will  not  seek  to 
impose  economic  integration  upon  an 
existing  local  jurisdiction,”  he  said, 
thereby  effectively  ignoring  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
“administer  the  programs  and  activ¬ 
ities  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development  in  a  manner  affirmative¬ 
ly  to  further”  fair  housing. 

Stripped  of  its  rhetoric,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  merely  a  reassertion  of  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  President  last 
December:  “I  believe  that  forced  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  suburbs  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.” 

The  President’s  references  to 
“forced”  or  “imposed”  integration 
should  be  recognized  as  the  deck¬ 
stacking  terms  they  are.  He  does  not, 
after  all,  make  speeches  or  issue  pol¬ 
icy  statements  disavowing  “forced” 
taxation  or  “imposed”  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  statutes.  He  has  never 
explained  why  racial  and  economic 
justice  alone  are  exempt  from  Federal 
enforcement. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  White 
House  released  its  statement,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  took  the 
Administration  to  task  for  the  “con¬ 
tinuing  pattern  of  racial  segregation” 
fostered  by  Federal  housing  programs. 
The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
HUD,  which  presently  may  employ 
“persuasion”  to  prevent  discimination, 
won’t  even  say  whether  it  would  sup¬ 
port  legislation  giving  it  some  real 
clout — the  authority  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices. 

As  the  Commission  Chairman,  the 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
told  HUD  Secretary  George  Rom¬ 
ney,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  putting 
[on]  too  much  pressure  for  what 
ought  to  be.” 

“I’ve  made  speeches  like  that  my¬ 
self — I’ll  send  copies  to  you,”  Romney 
replied,  adding  that  “no  one  believes 
more  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God”  than  he  does. 


Perhaps  Secretary  Romney  ought  to 
send  copies  of  his  speeches  to  the 
White  House. 


Defectors  from  the  AMA 

Although  television’s  Marcus  Wel- 
by,  M.D.,  may  be  paying  dues  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  more 
than  half  of  the  nation’s  doctors  are 
not.  For  the  first  time  in  at  least  fifty 
years  the  AMA,  according  to  its  own 
statistics,  cannot  point  to  its  roll  of 
dues-payers  and  claim  to  speak  for  a 
majority  of  U.S.  doctors. 

“The  development,”  said  a  New 
York  Times  report,  “threatens  to  un¬ 
dermine  seriously  the  financial  and 
political  power  of  the  nation’s  strong¬ 
est  health  lobby.” 

As  the  year  opened,  50.3  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  334,028  doctors  of 
medicine  were  AMA  dues-payers,  but 
since  then  the  state  medical  societies 
of  New  York,  Nebraska,  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Mississippi  have  dropped 
the  requirement  that  their  members 
must  also  be  AMA  members.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  an  estimated  9,000  New  York 
doctors  and  some  from  the  other  four 
states  have  stopped  paying  the  parent 
organization,  thereby  dropping  its  na¬ 
tional  membership  below  the  fifty  per 
cent  mark. 

There  may  be  further  membership 
declines;  the  California  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  polling  its  24,000  members 
to  find  out  how  they  feel  about  drop¬ 
ping  the  state  group’s  requirement 
that  they  must  be  members  of  the 
AMA. 

Dr.  George  Himmler  of  Manhattan, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Med¬ 
ical  Society,  said  of  the  AMA  drop¬ 
outs:  “I  think  part  of  this  is  protest — 
let’s  call  it  questioning — by  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  what  the  AMA  is  doing  for 
them  for  $110  a  year.” 

Dues  were  $70  before  this  year.  The 
$40  increase  in  1971,  plus  a  slight  rise 
in  membership — but  not  enough  to 
bring  fifty  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
doctors  under  the  AMA  tent — will 
bolster  the  organization’s  flagging  fi¬ 


nances.  To  improve  its  public  image 
the  AMA  will  spend  $1.5  million  on 
an  advertising  campaign  over  the  next 
two  years,  a  campaign  which  some 
members  have  criticized  as  too  costly 
and  unnecessary. 

The  defections  from  the  AMA  will 
not  be  halted  by  advertising  or  other 
forms  of  image  building.  A  growing 
number  of  doctors,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  have  become  increasing¬ 
ly  resentful  of  the  AMA’s  lobbying 
against  proposals  for  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  health  care,  its  resis¬ 
tance  to  prepaid  group  practice,  and 
its  ties  to  the  drug  monopolies  which 
bilk  Americans  of  enormous  sums  each 
year.  Many  of  the  people  who  pay 
medical  bills,  as  well  as  many  doc¬ 
tors,  have  soured  on  the  AMA  over 
the  years  and  we  doubt  that  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  even  $15  million,  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  antiacid  will  cure  that  bil¬ 
ious  condition. 


Money  and  Politics 

Politics  is  a  growth  industry.  Total 
expenditures  for  political  campaigning 
increased  by  fifty  per  cent  between 
1964  and  1968,  reaching  an  all-time 
high  of  at  least  $300  million  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  year.  The  Presidential  campaign 
cost  nineteen  cents  per  vote  in  1952 
and  sixty  cents  per  vote  in  1968.  It  is 
likely  that  $400  million  or  more  will 
be  spent  on  next  year’s  political  exer¬ 
tions. 

A  political  system  which  requires 
such  astronomical  expenditures  inevit¬ 
ably  depends  on  contributors  capable 
of  making  astronomical  donations.  In 
1968,  424  individuals  gave  at  least 
$10,000  each,  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$12  million — $7.7  million  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  $4.3  million  to  the 
Democrats.  Forty- three  persons  made 
“loans”  amounting  to  more  than  $3.1 
million  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

These  figures  come  from  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study.  Financing  the  1968 
Election,  conducted  by  the  Citizens 
Research  Foundation  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  and  its  director,  Herbert 
E.  Alexander.  The  report,  published 
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last  month  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  is  the  most  detailed  ever  com¬ 
piled  on  the  role  of  money  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics.  Still,  it  is  inadquate  and 
incomplete,  for  reporting  require¬ 
ments  at  the  Federal  level  and  in  most 
of  the  states  are  so  vague,  lax,  and  rid¬ 
dled  with  loopholes  as  to  leave  huge 
and  significant  donations  unrecorded. 

The  study  reveals,  nonetheless,  such 
intriguing  facts  as  these ;  that  ten 
wealthy  backers  of  the  Nixon  cam¬ 
paign,  who  contributed  a  recorded  to¬ 
tal  of  $300,000,  have  been  rewarded 
with  ambassadorships;  that  fifty-nine 
officers  and  board  members  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  contrib¬ 
uted  at  least  $429,366  to  Republicans 
and  $30,606  to  Democrats  in  1968; 
that  eleven  prominent  families,  with  a 
total  of  122  contributing  members, 
gave  more  than  $2.5  million  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  pernicious  implications  in  these 
figures  are  self-evident.  They  have 
been  well  summed  up  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con¬ 
gress,  which  has  waged  a  long  but,  to 
this  point,  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
reform  of  political  spending  practices: 
“As  soaring  costs  force  candidates  to 
depend  on  big  money  givers,  many 
qualified  people  who  lack  rich  backers 
or  who  refuse  to  make  concessions  to 
obtain  such  support  are  effectively 
frozen  out  of  the  political  process. 
The  danger  is  a  system  closed  and  un¬ 


responsive  to  all  but  a  few,  and  it 
grows  with  each  election.” 

Congress  has  been  irresponsibly  dil¬ 
atory  in  addressing  itself  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  political  spending,  and  the 
deadline  for  1972  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration, 
NCEC  Director  Russell  Hemenway 
spelled  out  a  practical  program  of 
reform : 

•  Full  and  timely  reporting  of  all 
campaign  funds,  to  be  widely  publi¬ 
cized  throughout  the  campaign,  both 
before  and  after  the  election,  and  to 
encompass  primaries,  party  caucuses 
and  conventions,  intra-state  commit¬ 
tees,  and  other  activities  not  covered 
by  current  law. 

•  Reasonable  limits  on  spending  for 
such  “highly  visible  items”  as  radio 
and  television  advertising,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  billboards. 

•  Tough  penalties  for  violations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  barring  from  office  of  can¬ 
didates  who  break  the  law. 

•  Reductions  in  basic  campaign 
costs,  such  as  advertising  and  postage 
rates,  “to  assure  candidates  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  the  opportunity  to  reach 
the  voters  at  a  reasonable  cost.” 

This  is,  as  Hemenway  acknowl¬ 
edged,  a  “minimum”  program.  But 
unless  it,  or  something  very  much  like 
it,  is  enacted  this  year,  the  next  cam¬ 


paign  is  likely  to  be  even  more  remote 
from  the  people,  and  even  less  respon¬ 
sive  to  their  wishes  and  needs,  than  the 
last  one. 


Dr.  Stanton’s  “Crime* 

The  Administration’s  efforts  to  keep 
the  press  from  publishing  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  Vietnam  papers  have  inevitably 
overshadowed  an  equally  pernicious 
assault  on  the  First  Amendment 
mounted  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
West  Virginia  Democrat.  After  weeks 
of  harassing  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  for  its  outstanding  doc¬ 
umentary,  “The  Selling  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon,”  the  Committee  voted  last  month 
to  cite  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton 
for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Stanton’s  “crime”  was  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  provide  the  Committee  with 
“out-takes” — segments  of  film  and 
tape  deleted  in  preparing  the  doc¬ 
umentary  for  broadcast.  These  would 
show,  the  Committee  insists,  that  CBS 
“deceived”  the  public  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  Stanton  maintains  that  “out- 
takes,”  like  reporters’  notes,  need  not 
be  submitted  for  official  scrutiny. 

The  crucial  question,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  whether  any  governmental  body  can 
hold  a  news  agency  accountable  for  its 
presentation.  We  do  not  know  whether 
CBS’s  editing  procedures  would  meet 
our  own  standards  of  fairness  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  We  do  know  that  no  one  has 
designated  the  House  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  to  serve  as  censors  or  judges  of 
the  press. 

“I  sincerely  hope,”  Dr.  Stanton  said 
after  the  Committee  cited  him  for 
contempt,  “that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  not  confirm  a  citation  of 
contempt  which,  though  directed  at 
CBS,  is  in  effect  taking  dead  aim  at 
the  First  Amendment.” 

The  House  has  not  yet  acted,  at  this 
writing,  on  the  Committee’s  citation. 
To  dispose  of  it  properly,  it  need  only 
refer  to  the  language  of  the  First 
Amendment,  which  says,  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law’’  inhibiting  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 


Now  You  Know 

Senator  Fulbright:  “We  have  often  read  in  the  papers  that  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers,  including  marines,  refer  to  the  Vietnamese  as  dinks, 
gooks,  or  slants.  Is  the  terminology  generally  used?” 

Sgt.  Richard  D.  Wallace  (U.S.  Armed  Forces)  :  (Deleted). 

Mr.  Fulbright:  “Which  is  the  more  fashionable?” 

Sgt.  Wallace:  (Deleted). 

Mr.  Fulbright:  “Is  that  a  word  of  affection?” 

Sgt.  Wallace:  (Deleted). 

Mr.  Fulbright:  “Is  it  respect?  What  it  is? 

Sgt.  Wallace:  (Deleted). 

— From  the  transcript  of  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Hearing 
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As  if  Attorney  Gieneral  John  N. 
Mitchell  didn’t  have  enough  to  do, 
what  with  trying  to  repeal  the  First 
Amendment  and  all,  he  is  also  roam¬ 
ing  the  countryside  explaining  why  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  repeal  the 
Fourth.  Not  long  ago  he  was  in  Ro¬ 
anoke,  Virginia,  telling  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  Association  all  about  the 
“firm  legal  basis”  which,  in  his  view, 
supports  the  doctrine  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  tap  the  telephone  conver¬ 
sations  of  anyone  it  deems  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  national  security. 

Mitchell’s  speech  to  the  Virginia 
lawyers  was  a  peculiar  exercise  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  he  delivered  it  at  all.  The  issue 
is  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court 
next  fall,  on  appeal  from  the  Sixth 
Circuit  which  found  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  contention  to  be  “breathtak¬ 
ing”  but  constitutionally  unsound.  In 
the  past,  as  The  New  York  Times 
pointed  out,  “when  matters  have  been 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Department  officials  have 
avoided  making  statements  that  might 
be  regarded  as  exerting  pressure  upon 
the  justices.”  The  Attorney  General 
doesn’t  pay  much  mind  to  such 
niceties. 

Nor  does  he  pay  much  mind  to 
the  Fourth  Amendment’s  protection 
against  unreasonable  search  and  sei¬ 
zure.  It  is  his  contention  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  be  free  to  eavesdrop 
on  “dangerous”  radicals,  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  prior  court  order, 
because  “the  threat  to  our  society  from 
so-called  ‘domestic’  subversion  is  as 
serious  as  any  threat  from  abroad.” 
The  Attorney  General  has  apparently 
ascertained  that  the  radical  priests 
Daniel  and  Philip  Berrigan,  like  the 
Soviets,  are  armed  with  nuclear 
missiles. 

Mitchell  maintains  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  “by  virtue  of  his  office  and 
sources  of  information,  is  in  a  far 
better  position”  than  the  courts  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  wiretaps  ought  to  be 


imposed  in  domestic  political  cases. 
He  asked  the  Virginia  lawyers,  “Are 
we,  then,  to  trust  the  courts  to  fulfill 
their  oath  of  office  without  abusing  it 
but  not  trust  the  President  in  fulfilling 
his  oath?” 

That’s  right. 


From  time  to  time  back  in  1966, 
1967,  and  1968  we  would  slip  down  to 
the  White  House  basement  to  receive 
our  latest  consignment  of  secret  Viet¬ 
nam  papers.  Invariably  they  were 
“progress  reports”  proving  conclusively 
that  U.S.  victory  was  just  around  the 
corner.  Often  they  were  buttressed  by 
extracts  from  “captured  enemy  doc¬ 
uments”  demonstrating  that  the  other 
side  was  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Us¬ 
ually  there  were  charts  and  graphs, 
too — handsome  full-color  productions 
showing  steady  and  impressive  increas¬ 
es  in  enemy  casualties,  Vietcong  sur¬ 
renders,  villages  pacified. 

The  man  who  dispensed  all  these 
goodies  was  Walt  Whitman  Rostow, 
President  Johnson’s  special  adviser  on 
national  security  affairs,  and  he  handed 
them  out  with  genial  magnanimity  to 
any  member  of  the  press  corps  who 
took  the  trouble  to  ask.  Some  who  for¬ 
got  to  ask  were  reminded:  “President 
Johnson  wants  you  to  see  these,”  Ros¬ 
tow  would  say,  pushing  a  pile  of  classi¬ 
fied  documents  across  his  desk. 

The  assumption  was  that  the  good 
news  would  promptly  find  its  way  into 
print,  and  usually  it  did.  There  were, 
needless  to  say,  no  warnings  against 
breaching  “national  security,”  no  mid¬ 
night  huddles  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  no  frantic  calls  pleading  with 
publishers  to  stop  the  presses,  no  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  courts  to  impose  censor¬ 
ship. 

And  so  when  all  those  things  started 
happening  with  publication  of  the 
Pentagon’s  Vietnam  papers  in  June, 
we  wondered  what  it  was  that  sudden¬ 


ly  made  all  the  difference.  Well,  we 
think  we  have  it  all  figured  out,  and 
we  offer  some  guidance,  free  of  charge, 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  press :  The 
“national  security”  is  not  jeopardized 
by  printing  lies.  You  can  only  get  into 
trouble  for  telling  the  truth. 


The  greatest  hazard  one  was  likely 
to  encounter  on  those  periodic  trips  to 
W.  W.  Rostow’s  bargain  basement  was 
to  bump  into  Joseph  Alsop  on  the 
stairs.  He  was  by  far  the  steadiest  and 
most  faithful  customer  for  secret  pa¬ 
pers,  needing  frequent  reassurance  that 
the  Government  was  doing  all  it  could 
to  win  his  war.  The  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  we  suspect,  sometimes  read  about 
“captured  documents”  in  Alsop’s  col¬ 
umn  before  Hanoi  even  knew  they  had 
gone  astray. 

It  has  been  diverting,  therefore,  to 
read  Brother  Alsop’s  recent  fulmina- 
tions  against  what  he  calls  The  New 
York  Times’  “collection  of  stolen  Pen¬ 
tagon  documents,”  and  his  denunci¬ 
ations  of  attempts  to  understand  the 
roots  of  American  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  “an  orgy  of  public  hypocrisy” 
and  “a  revival  of  McCarthyism.” 

We  would  think,  to  the  contrary, 
that  Alsop  would  welcome  the  Viet¬ 
nam  disclosures.  They  show,  after  all, 
that  America’s  foremost  policy  plan¬ 
ners  were  every  bit  as  misguided  and 
irresponsible  in  private  as  Alsop  was 
in  public  through  all  those  long  years. 


Some  of  the  reactions  to  publication 
of  the  Pentagon’s  Vietnam  archives 
have  been  almost  as  illuminating  as  the 
documents  themselves.  Like  the  Bour¬ 
bons  of  France,  America’s  decision¬ 
makers  seem  blessed  v/ith  the  gift  of 
remembering  everything  while  learn¬ 
ing  nothing. 

Predictably,  the  first  word  from  the 
brooding  exile  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  was 
that  it  was  all  a  Kennedy  plot.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  also  ran 
true  to  form,  making  it  known  at  once 
that  he  had  not  the  foggiest  notion  of 
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what  was  going  on  while  he  served 
as  Vice  President. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  acknowledged  that  he  had  “un¬ 
derestimated  the  persistence  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  North  Vietnamese,” 
but  added  in  the  next  breath  that  he 
was  sure  “they’re  continuing  to  come” 
only  because  of  “the  divisions  here  at 
home.” 

Walt  Rostow  indignantly  rejected 
the  suggestion  (advanced  by  James 
Reston  in  The  New  York  Times)  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  national 
security  establishment  had  failed  to 
examine  the  morality  of  the  war.  “For 
a  great  nation  to  make  the  commit¬ 
ments  we  have  to  Southeast  Asia  in¬ 
volves  a  moral  commitment  to  stay 
with  them,”  he  wrote  in  rebuttal,  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  fraudulence  of  those 
commitments  had  not  been  exposed.  “I 
believe  it  immoral  to  walk  away  from 
our  treaty  commitments,  which  other 
nations  and  human  beings  have  taken 
as  the  foundations  for  their  lives  in  the 
most  literal  sense.” 

Another  alumnus  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  John  P.  Roche,  in¬ 
sisted  that  Vietnam  was  destroyed  in 
the  interests  of  preserving  peace. 
“Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  seen 
as  a  way  of  avoiding  war,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  displaying  the  marvelous  logic 
that  still  seems  to  inhabit  the  White 
House. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  com¬ 
ments  of  all  came  from  General  Max¬ 
well  Taylor,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Saigon,  and  perennial  adviser  to 
Presidents,  who  was  distressed  by  what 
he  called  the  “deliberate  betrayal  of 
Government  secrets.”  What  of  “the 
principle  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know?”  a  television  interviewer  asked, 
and  Taylor  replied: 

“I  don’t  believe  in  that  as  a  general 
principle.  You  have  to  talk  about  cases. 
What  is  a  citizen  to  do  after  reading 
these  documents  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
done  otherwise?  A  citizen  should  know 
the  things  he  needs  to  know  to  be 
a  good  citizen  and  discharge  his 
function.” 

General  Taylor  said  he  “wouldn’t 
know”  about  the  morality  of  the  war, 
but  he  did  know  that  America  had 
paid  “a  very  heavy  price.”  Maybe  it 
was  worth  it,  though,  “to  discover  our 


weaknesses  in  time  to  correct  them  be¬ 
fore  we’re  faced  with  a  major  crisis.” 

And  what  are  those  weaknesses? 
Well,  Taylor’s  list  might  not  be  yours 
or  ours,  but  here,  for  what  it’s  worth, 
it  is:  “Division  in  the  minorities,  loss  of 
patriotism,  degradation  and  defama¬ 
tion  of  all  virtues  which  made  us  a 
great  country  in  the  past,  the  use  of 
our  own  media  to  destroy  us  internal¬ 
ly.  .  .  .” 


It  was  good  to  see  newspapermen 
scurrying  after  scoops  again.  Not  the 
least  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
Vietnam  disclosures  was  the  reminder 
they  provided  to  reporters  that  they 
need  not  spend  all  their  days  rewriting 
official  handouts.  As  they  hurried  off 
to  mysterious  rendezvous  to  pick  up 
their  parcels  of  documents  from  equal¬ 
ly  mysterious  intermediaries,  the  re¬ 
porters  displayed  a  kind  of  enthusiasm 
we  have  not  observed  for  a  long  time. 

“For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,” 
one  correspondent  told  us,  “I’m  proud 
to  be  a  journalist.” 


Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  ever  vigilant  against  waste  of 
the  taxpayers’  money,  has  exposed  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  spent  $12,800  to  print  50,000 
copies  of  a  children’s  booklet  featuring 
such  characters  as  “The  Supersonic 
Pussycat”  and  “Shaky  the  Helicop¬ 
ter.” 

He  calls  it  “little  more  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  propagandize  our  children  as 
to  the  virtues  of  the  SST,”  and  notes 
that  the  booklet  “minimizes — indeed, 
almost  dismisses — the  problem  of  the 
sonic  boom.  It  makes  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  other  environmental 
problems,  such  as  excessive  sideline 
noise  or  upper  atmospheric  pollution. 
It  praises  the  virtue  of  speed  to  the 
hilt,  but  without  mentioning  that  few¬ 
er  than  three  per  cent  of  us  might 
ever  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

Senator  Proxmire  says  he  sees  “abso¬ 
lutely  no  justification  for  this  type  of 


expenditure,  however  small  it  may 
be.”  Well,  we’re  not  so  sure.  Perhaps 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
merely  trying  to  prepare  the  kiddies, 
gently,  for  the  horrors  with  which 
they’ll  have  to  try  to  cope  when  they 
grow  up.  Perhaps  other  Government 
agencies  ought  to  devise  their  own 
lovable  little  animals  to  help  pave  the 
way  for  their  own  monstrosities. 

We’d  like  to  read  aloud  to  our  own 
children  the  adventures  of  “The  Anti- 
ballistic  Anteater,”  “The  Multiple  In¬ 
dependently  Targetable  Muskrat,”  and 
“The  Recession  Raccoon.”  And  how 
about  “The  Indochina  Iguana”?  We’ll 
bet  that  would  be  a  cute  one. 


Big  Brother  Department  (Let-Me- 
See- Your- Papers  Division)  :  According 
to  an  announcement  in  the  good,  gray 
pages  of  the  Federal  Register,  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  promulgating 
rules  for  the  issuance  of  “U.S.  Citizen 
Identification  Cards,”  which  will  be 
used  “to  facilitate  identification  in  the 
United  States  by  immigration  officers 
and  entry  over  land  borders  from  for¬ 
eign  contiguous  territory.” 

The  rules  stipulate  that  a  citizen 
who  wants  to  be  properly  identifiable 
may  obtain  a  card  by  submitting  an 
application,  proof  of  citizenship,  a 
photograph,  and  a  modest  fee.  On  re¬ 
quest,  he  “shall  appear  in  person  be¬ 
fore  an  immigration  officer  in  the 
United  States  for  examination  under 
oath  or  affirmation  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion.” 

The  card,  says  the  Federal  Register, 
“may  be  declared  void,  without  notice, 
by  an  immigration  officer  for  proper 
cause.  Possession  of  the  card  by  other 
than  the  rightful  holder,  loss  of  citizen¬ 
ship  by  the  person  to  whom  the  card 
was  issued,  or  a  determination  that  the 
card  was  obtained  by  fraud  shall  be 
grounds,  though  not  exclusive,  for 
voidance.  .  .  .  No  appeal  shall  lie  from 
a  decision  voiding  an  identification 
card.” 

The  year  is  1984  minus  thirteen,  and 
counting. 

— POTOMACUS 
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WHAT  WE  KNOW  NOW 

by  ERWIN  KNOLL 


The  Reverend  Will  Campbell  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  points  South,  who  carries  his  Christian  min¬ 
istry  with  equal  and  unalloyed  love  to  black  revolution¬ 
aries  and  white  Klansmen,  knows  how  to  preach  a 
fearsome  fire-and-brimstone  sermon.  I  heard  him 
once,  many  years  ago,  describe  to  members  of  a  rural 
flock  the  damnation  that  awaited  them  on  Judgment 
Day  unless  they  mended  their  racist  ways.  “You’ll 
look  up  from  the  Bottomless  Pit,”  he  thundered,  “and 
you’ll  cry,  ‘Lord,  Lord,  we  didn’t  know.  We  didn’t 
know!’  And  the  Lord  will  look  down  over  the  edge  of 
Glory  and  he’ll  say,  ‘Waaal,  you  know  now!’  and  he’ll 
slam  down  the  lid.” 

Waaal,  we  know  now.  We  know,  thanks  to  the  7,700 
pages  of  history  and  documentation  compiled  in  the 
Pentagon,  thanks  to  the  newspapers  that  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  the  record  public,  how  we  were  en¬ 
ticed,  frightened,  cajoled,  deceived,  seduced  into  wag¬ 
ing  aggressive  and  brutal  war  in  Indochina.  We  don’t 
know  all  of  it  yet,  and  perhaps  we  never  will,  but  we 
know  enough.  In  a  way  we  are  lucky,  for  we  have  come 
to  know  before  the  final  judgment  day.  And  though  our 
lords  did  their  best  to  try  to  slam  down  the  lid,  their  ef¬ 
forts  were  repulsed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

We  know  now  that  it  was  no  “mistake,”  no  “acci¬ 
dent,”  no  “quagmire”  into  which  America  was  inad¬ 
vertently  drawn,  one  reluctant  footstep  at  a  time.  We 
know  that  over  more  than  two  decades,  through  five 
Administrations,  we  have  been  embarked  on  an  in- 
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exorable  pursuit  of  Empire,  conceived,  planned,  and 
executed  in  our  name  by  a  small  band  of  willful  men 
whose  disdain  for  mankind  is  matched  only  by  their 
contempt  for  their  fellow  Americans. 

We  know  that  even  those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
adventure  from  the  beginning — as  The  Progressive  did 
— were  unable  to  explore  the  depths  of  official  duplic¬ 
ity.  When  we  accused  our  Government  of  being  se¬ 
cretive,  we  hardly  imagined  the  enormity  of  the  secrets 
it  held.  When  we  charged  that  our  Government  was 
lying,  we  did  not  fathom  the  dimension  of  the  lies. 
When  we  declared  that  our  reputation,  our  ideals,  our 
wealth,  our  young  men’s  limbs  and  lives  were  being 
squandered  in  a  criminal  enterprise,  we  thought  that 
the  men  who  made  decisions  in  our  behalf  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  crime.  We  were  wrong; 
they  understood. 

We  know  now  that  we  have  been  fed  a  steady  diet 
of  deception.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
Truman  Administration  discovered  and  proclaimed 
America’s  new  role  as  “leader  of  the  Free  World,”  it 
simultaneously  began  overt  and  surreptitious  financial 
and  military  aid  to  the  doddering  French  colonial  em¬ 
pire  to  help  it  hold  the  peoples  of  Indochina  in  sub¬ 
jugation.  In  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  when  the 
attempt  had  collapsed,  America  entered  into  a  “com¬ 
mitment”  to  the  government  it  had  hand-picked  for 
South  Vietnam  and  connived  with  it  to  cancel  the 
Vietnamese  unification  elections  that  had  been  called 
for  by  the  1954  Geneva  Accords.  While  U.S.  propagan¬ 
dists  told  the  world — and  their  own  people — that  the 
Communist  North  would  not  permit  free  elections,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  told  President  Eisenhower 
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that  any  election  would  be  an  overwhelming  popular 
triumph  for  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  the  North. 

American  involvement  intensified  during  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  years,  and  so  did  the  resort  to  secrecy  and  de- 
ceit.  At  a  press  conference  on  February  14,  1962, 
President  Kennedy  announced  that  at  the  request 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  “we  have  increased  our  assistance  there.  And 
we  are  supplying  logistical  assistance,  transportation 
assistance,  training,  and  we  have  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  who  are  taking  part  in  that  effort.”  He  did  not 
mention  that  almost  a  year  previously  he  had  or¬ 
dered  a  program  of  covert  hostilities  against  North 
Vietnam,  including  infiltration  of  agents  and  their 
aerial  resupply,  overflights  for  the  purpose  of  dropping 
leaflets,  and  the  formation  of  “networks  of  resistance, 
covert  bases,  and  teams  for  sabotage  and  light  harass¬ 
ment”  inside  North  Vietnam. 

Nor  did  President  Kennedy  mention  that  he  had 
under  consideration  even  then  a  proposal  from  General 
Maxwell  Taylor,  then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  that  the  first  substantial  contingent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ground  forces — 8,000  men — be  dispatched  to 
South  Vietnam.  Taylor  was  careful,  as  the  national 
security  bureaucrats  were  always  careful,  to  submit  a 
“cover  story”  with  his  proposal.  “My  view,”  he  told 
Mr.  Kennedy,  “is  that  we  should  put  in  a  task  force 
consisting  largely  of  logistical  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  flood  relief  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  U.S.  military  presence  in  Vietnam  capable 
of  assuring  Diem  of  our  readiness  to  join  him  in  a  mil¬ 
itary  showdown  with  the  Vietcong  or  Vietminh.  .  .  .” 

Throughout  1963,  as  resistance  to  the  corrupt  and 
despotic  Diem  regime  carried  America’s  client  govern¬ 
ment  in  Saigon  to  the  brink  of  collapse,  the  Kennedy 
Administration  issued  a  steady  stream  of  encourag¬ 
ing  progress  reports  to  the  American  people.  While 
embassy  cables  from  Saigon  predicted  imminent  disas¬ 
ter,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  proclaimed  on 
February  1  that  “there  are  some  definitely  encourag¬ 
ing  elements;”  on  February  13  that  “the  momentum 
of  the  Cormnunist  drive  has  been  stopped;”  on  April 
18  that  “the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  are  fight¬ 
ing  their  own  battle,  fighting  well;”  on  April  22  that 
“there  is  good  basis  for  encouragement.  The  Viet¬ 
namese  are  on  their  way  to  success  and  need  our  help; 
not  just  our  material  help — they  need  that — but  our 
sympathetic  understanding  and  comradeship.” 

By  the  late  summer,  when  it  was  plain  that  Diem 


“We  don’t  know  all  of  it  yet,  and 
perhaps  we  never  will,  but  we 
know  enough.” 


could  no  longer  be  counted  on  as  America’s  viceroy  in 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  began  conspiring  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  for  his  overthrow. 
Again,  the  emphasis  was  on  secrecy  and  deceit.  On 
October  2,  Washington  advised  our  embassy  in  Saigon: 
“.  .  .  President  today  approved  recommendations  that 
no  initiative  should  now  be  taken  to  give  any  active, 
overt  encouragement  to  a  coup.  There  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  urgent  covert  effort  with  closest  security  under 
broad  guidance  of  ambassador  to  identify  and  build 
contacts  with  alternative  leadership  as  and  when  it 
appears.  Essential  that  this  effort  be  totally  secure 
and  fully  deniable  and  separated  entirely  from  normal 
political  analysis  and  reporting  and  other  activities 
of  the  country  team.”  On  October  30,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  the  President’s  special  assistant  for  national 
security,  cabled  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge : 
“Once  a  coup  under  responsible  leadership  has  begun, 
and  within  these  restrictions,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  U.S.  Government  that  it  should  succeed.”  The 
coup  was  consummated  on  November  1. 


The  great  leap  forward  into  the  credibility  chasm 
occurred  in  the  Johnson  years,  as  America  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  war  it  was  determined  to 
conceal.  On  March  17,  1964,  National  Security  Action 
Memorandum  Number  288  declared  that  it  was  U.S. 
policy  “to  prepare  immediately  to  be  in  a  position 
on  seventy-two  hours’  notice  to  initiate  the  ‘Retaliatory 
Actions’  against  North  Vietnam,  and  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  thirty  days’  notice  to  initiate  the  program  of 
‘Graduated  Overt  Military  Pressure’  against  North 
Vietnam.”  Ten  weeks  later,  when  the  President  was 
asked  at  a  news  conference  about  charges  (by  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  then  a  Republican  Representative  from  Wis¬ 
consin)  that  the  Administration  was  “preparing  to 
move  the  Vietnam  war  into  the  North,”  Mr.  Johnson 
replied:  “I  know  of  no  plans  that  have  been  made  to 
that  effect.” 

Through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964,  as  President 
Johnson  ran  for  election  as  a  moderate,  a  man  of 
peace,  against  the  reckless  saber-rattling  of  Republican 
Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  the  crisis 
managers  in  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  the 
CIA,  and  the  National  Security  Council  were  making 
detailed  preparations  for  a  wider  war — one  which  they 
understood  would  have  to  be  deferred  until  after 
Election  Day.  Months  before  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci¬ 
dent,  the  document  that  would  become  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  was  drafted  to  confer  on  the  President  vir¬ 
tually  unchecked  power  to  wage  hostilities;  it  needed 
only  an  opportune  pretext  for  presentation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Meanwhile,  covert  “34A  Operations”  against 
North  Vietnam  were  intensified,  and  U.S.  destroyers 
were  dispatched  on  “DeSoto  Patrols”  to  gather  intelli¬ 
gence  and  intimidate  Hanoi.  When  one  such  patrol 
produced  the  Tonkin  incident  early  in  August,  Defense 
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Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  asked  why  U.S. 
destroyers  were  in  the  Gulf.  “It  is  a  routine  patrol,” 
he  replied,  “of  the  type  we  carry  out  in  international 
waters  all  over  the  world.” 

On  September  3,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  T.  McNaughton  drew  up  a  memorandum 
headed  Plan  of  Action  for  South  Vietnam,  which 
included  this  list  of  “special  considerations  during 
next  two  months” :  “The  relevant  ‘audiences’  of  U.S. 
action  are  the  Communists  (who  must  feel  strong  pres¬ 
sures),  the  South  Vietnamese  (whose  morale  must  be 
buoyed),  our  allies  (who  must  trust  us  as  ‘under¬ 
writers’),  and  the  U.S.  public  (which  must  support 
our  risk-taking  with  U.S.  lives  and  prestige).  During 
the  next  two  months,  because  of  the  lack  of  ‘rebuttal 
time’  before  elections  to  justify  particular  actions  which 
may  be  distorted  to  the  U.S.  public,  we  must  act  with 
special  care — signaling  to  the  DRV  [North  Vietnam] 
that  initiatives  are  being  taken,  to  the  GVN  [South 
Vietnam]  that  we  are  behaving  energetically  despite 
the  restraints  of  our  political  season,  and  to  the  U.S. 
public  that  we  are  behaving  with  good  purpose  and 
restraint.” 

By  September  7,  according  to  the  Pentagon’s  his¬ 
torians,  the  planners  had  reached  a  “general  con¬ 
sensus”  in  favor  of  a  systematic  U.S.  bombing  cam¬ 
paign  directed  at  the  North.  But  two  weeks  later. 
President  Johnson  told  the  American  people;  “There 
are  those  who  say,  you  ought  to  go  North  and  drop 
bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out  the  supply  lines,  and  they 
think  that  would  escalate  the  war.  We  don’t  want  our 
American  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  We 
don’t  want  to  get  involved  in  a  nation  with  700  mil¬ 
lion  people  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia.” 

On  February  7,  1965,  as  Lyndon  Johnson  settled 
in  for  a  full  term,  McGeorge  Bundy  wrote  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  him:  “We  believe  that  the  best  available 
way  of  increasing  our  chance  of  success  in  Vietnam  is 
the  development  and  execution  of  a  policy  of  sustained 
reprisal  against  North  Vietnam.  .  .  .  We  may  wish 
at  the  outset  to  relate  our  reprisals  to  those  acts  of  rel¬ 
ative  high  visibility  such  as  the  Pleiku  incident.  Later 
we  might  retaliate  against  the  assassination  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  chief  .  .  .  we  might  retaliate  against  a  grenade 
thrown  into  a  crowded  cafe  in  Saigon.  .  .  .  Once  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  reprisals  is  clearly  under  way,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  connect  each  specific  act  against  North 
Vietnam  to  a  particular  outrage  in  the  South.  .  .  .” 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  enemy’s  “deliberate  surprise  attacks” 
on  two  U.S.  barracks  areas  near  Pleiku,  South  Viet¬ 
nam;  “.  .  .  .  These  attacks  were  made  possible  by  the 
continuing  infiltration  of  personnel  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  ...  As  in  the  case  of  the  North  Vietnamese  at¬ 
tacks  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  last  August,  the  response 
[bombing  of  the  North]  is  appropriate  and  fitting.  .  .  . 
We  seek  no  wider  war.” 

On  April  1,  Mr.  Johnson  chided  reporters  for  being 
“too  dramatic  about  our  prophecies  and  predictions 


Herblock  in  The  Washington  Post 

"You're  our  permanent  panelist" 


and  I  might  say  too  irresponsible  sometimes.”  There 
was,  he  assured  them,  “no  far-reaching  strategy  that  is 
being  suggested  or  promulgated”  for  escalating  the 
war.  On  the  same  day,  according  to  National  Security 
Action  Memorandum  Number  328,  the  President  “ap¬ 
proved  the  urgent  exploration  of  twelve  suggestions  for 
covert  and  other  actions”  submitted  by  the  CIA,  ap¬ 
proved  the  addition  of  18,000  to  20,000  men  to  the 
U.S.  “military  support”  forces  in  Vietnam  (which 
already  numbered  27,000),  and  approved  a  change  of 
mission — from  defense  to  offense — for  the  Marine  bat¬ 
talions  stationed  in  Vietnam.  The  change  “had  mo¬ 
mentous  implications,”  the  Pentagon  historians  noted, 
but  the  President  “was  greatly  concerned  that  the  step 
be  given  as  little  prominence  as  possible.” 

The  decision  in  mid-July  to  commit  200,000  U.S. 
troops  to  combat  “was  perceived  as  a  threshold — en¬ 
trance  into  an  Asian  land  war,”  the  Pentagon  study 
pointed  out.  “The  conflict  was  seen  to  be  long,  with 
further  U.S.  deployments  to  follow.”  But  President 
Johnson  told  the  press  and  the  people  at  his  next 
news  conference,  “It  does  not  imply  any  change  in 
policy  whatever.  It  does  not  imply  any  change  of 
objective.” 


We  know  now  that  there  has  never  been  any  change 
of  policy,  any  change  of  objective.  We  know  that  from 
the  beginning  of  American  intervention,  U.S.  policy 
has  clung  tenaciously  to  the  goal  of  establishing  a  “free 
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world  bastion” — that  is,  an  outpost  of  Empire — in  In¬ 
dochina.  We  know  that  the  presence  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  Indochina  has  been  viewed  as  a  threat  to 
the  “national  security”  of  the  world’s  foremost  power 
—a  threat  so  formidable  that  all  means  short  of  total 
annihilation  could  be  invoked  in  the  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  it.  And  we  know  that  the  men  who  held  these 
views  and  acted  in  accord  with  them  fiercely  resisted 
any  suggestion  that  they  might  have  been  mistaken. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  they  simply  ignored  that 
possibility. 

The  basic  considerations  that  govern  American  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Southeast  Asia  were  articulated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  as  early  as  January,  1954,  in 
a  statement  approved  by  President  Eisenhower.  Its  fun¬ 
damental  premise  was  that  “Communist  domination, 
by  whatever  means,  of  all  Southeast  Asia  would  seri¬ 
ously  endanger  in  the  short  term,  and  critically  en¬ 
danger  in  the  longer  term.  United  States  security  in¬ 
terests.  The  statement  emphasized  that  “in  the  conflict 
in  Indochina,  the  Communist  and  non-Communist 
worlds  clearly  confront  one  another  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.”  The  loss  of  that  struggle,  it  warned,  “would  have 
the  most  serious  repercussions  on  the  U.S.  and  free 
world  interests,”  might  lead  to  Communist  takeover  of 
all  of  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia,  and  India,  and  “en¬ 
danger  the  stability  and  security  of  Europe.” 

This  was  the  domino  doctrine  in  its  most  primitive 
form,  but  American  policy  makers  found  it  powerfully 
persuasive.  On  its  strength,  the  National  Security 
Council  went  on  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  might  “become  involved  in  an  all-out 


If  Only  They  Knew  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  American  people,  if 
only  they  knew  the  true  facts  and  the  background 
to  the  developments  in  South  Vietnam,  will  agree 
with  me  that  further  bloodshed  is  unnecessary. 
And  also  that  the  political  and  diplomatic  method 
of  discussions  and  negotiations  alone  can  create 
conditions  which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  gracefully  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  you  know,  in  times  of  war  and  hostilities  the 
first  casualty  is  truth. 

— U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  on  February  25,  1965,  after 
a  fruitless  five-month  effort  to  per¬ 
suade  the  United  States  to  enter  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  North  Vietnam 


war  with  Communist  China,  and  possibly  with  the 
USSR  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  should 
therefore  proceed  to  take  large-scale  mobilization 
measures.” 

In  National  Security  Council  Paper  Number  5809, 
dated  April  2,  1958,  President  Eisenhower  directed 
the  Government  to  “work  toward  the  weakening  of 
the  Communists  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  eventual  peaceful  reunification  of  a 
free  and  independent  Vietnam  under  anti- Communist 
leadership.” 

From  time  to  time,  questions  about  the  inherent  logic 
of  U.S.  policy  were  raised  even  within  the  national 
security  establishment.  Invariably,  such  challenges  were 
brushed  aside.  In  June,  1964,  President  Johnson  asked 
the  CIA  whether  “the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  necessarily 
[would]  fall  if  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  came  under 
North  Vietnamese  control.”  The  agency  replied: 

“With  the  possible  exception  of  Cambodia,  it  is 
likely  that  no  nation  in  the  area  would  quickly  suc¬ 
cumb  to  Communism  as  a  result  of  the  fall  of  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  a  continuation  of 
the  spread  of  Communism  in  the  area  would  not  be 
inexorable,  and  any  spread  which  did  occur  would 
take  time — time  in  which  the  total  situation  might 
change  in  any  number  of  ways  unfavorable  to  the 
Communist  cause.” 

That  CIA  analysis — a  categorical  rejection  of  the 
domino  doctrine — was  part  of  the  agency’s  pessimis¬ 
tic  assessment  of  the  results  likely  to  be  attained  by 
the  bombing  program  that  was  about  to  win  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  approval.  The  CIA  assessment  was  ig¬ 
nored.  Five  years  later  it  was  repeated,  almost  verba¬ 
tim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  and 
again  it  was  ignored.  If  President  Nixon  had  pulled 
U.S.  troops  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Administration  and  opened  the  way  for  Communist 
rule  in  Saigon,  the  CIA  found,  “We  would  lose  Laos 
immediately.  Sihanouk  would  preserve  Cambodia  by  a 
straddling  effort.  All  of  Southeast  Asia  would  remain 
just  as  it  is  at  least  for  another  generation.”  That 
vision  of  the  future,  we  know  now,  did  not  suffice  for 
a  President  determined  to  keep  America  from  becom¬ 
ing  “a  pitiful,  helpless  giant.” 

The  CIA  memoranda,  it  should  be  understood,  were 
rare  examples  of  fundamental  dissent  in  what  was  nor¬ 
mally  a  monolithic  planning  process  pursued  by  men 
who  quarreled  over  tactics,  usually  agreed  on  strat¬ 
egy,  and  rarely  indulged  in  introspection  over  basic 
goals.  “There  appears  to  have  been,  in  fact,  remarkably 
little  latitude  for  reopening  the  basic  question  about 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  struggle,”  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  historians  pointed  out.  Such  major  decisions  as 
the  landing  of  U.S.  Marines  at  Danang  in  March, 
1965 — a  “pivotal”  move  that  set  the  stage  for  a  U.S. 
land  war  in  Asia — were  made  “without  much  fanfare 
— and  without  much  planning.” 

Daniel  Ellsberg,  the  former  Vietnam  planner  whose 
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act  of  conscience  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
what  we  now  know,  recalls  no  instance  when  consider¬ 
ations  of  morality  entered  into  the  planning  process. 
Ellsberg’s  former  chief  in  Vietnam,  Major  General 
Edward  G.  Lansdale,  the  original  “Quiet  American” 
who  headed  the  pacification  program,  confirms  the 
recollection.  “We  really  didn’t  get  into  that  type  of  dis¬ 
cussion,”  Lansdale  told  The  New  York  Times.  “There 
was  too  much  to  do  every  day  with  immediate 
problems.” 

We  know  now  that  it  was  absurd  to  suggest,  as  each 
of  our  recent  Presidents  has  suggested,  that  if-we-only- 
knew-what-they-knew  we  would  cheerfully  endorse 
their  policies.  We  know  now  how  little  they  really 
knew,  and  how  often  what  they  thought  they  knew 
bore  no  relation  to  reality.  We  know  that  on  the  few 
occasions  when  those  who  did  know  tried  to  break 
through  with  the  facts,  their  efforts  were  frustrated 
and  even  punished. 

When  the  National  Security  Council  met  on  August 
26,  1963,  Paul  H.  Kattenburg,  a  career  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Officer  with  ten  years  of  direct  experience  with 
Vietnam,  tried  to  tell  President  Kennedy’s  advisers 
that  they  were  embarked  on  a  disastrous  course.  “At 
this  juncture,”  Kattenburg  told  Vice  President  John¬ 
son,  Rusk,  McNamara,  Taylor,  and  the  others  there 
assembled,  “it  would  be  better  for  us  to  make  the 
decision  to  get  out  honorably.”  Support  for  the  Saigon 
regime  was  dwindling  rapidly,  he  maintained,  and 
America  was  wasting  its  prestige  and  staining  its  honor 
in  a  losing  cause.  Rusk  dismissed  his  analysis  as  “spec¬ 
ulative.”  Johnson  and  McNamara  agreed  with  Rusk, 
and  Kattenburg  was  on  his  way  out  of  responsibility  for 
Vietnam  planning.  His  duties  in  the  past  eight  years 
have  included  a  stint  as  second  in  command  of  the 
American  mission  in  Georgetown,  Guyana.  He  will 
retire  this  month  as  an  instructor  at  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Institute  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  was 
luckier.  A  persistent  advocate  of  “compromise  solu¬ 
tions”  in  Vietnam,  he  was  installed  in  the  Johnson 
Administration  as  the  “devil’s  advocate”  in  residence 
—a  sort  of  latter-day  court  jester  whose  dissents  were 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  to  demonstrate  the 
Administration’s  willingness  to  hear — and  ignore — all 
points  of  view.  Ball  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  that  role. 
When  McNamara,  deeply  disillusioned  with  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  war  he  had  programmed  with  the  latest 
scientific  management  techniques,  began  in  1966  and 
1967  to  disavow  the  views  he  had  formerly  espoused, 
there  was  no  choice  for  him  but  to  depart.  In  1964, 
the  Pentagon’s  “Sigma”  war  games  had  indicated  that 
a  bombing  campaign  directed  at  North  Vietnam  would 
not  bring  the  enemy  to  its  knees.  The  results  of  “Sig¬ 
ma”  were  dismissed.  In  1967,  McNamara  concluded 
that  the  “Sigma”  forecast  had  been  correct.  He  was 
dismissed. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  who  succeeded  McGeorge  Bundy 
as  Johnson’s  principal  adviser  on  national  security 
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Topless  Secret 


affairs,  was  not  dismissed.  For  years  he  maintained  that 
“calculated  doses”  of  American  airpower  directed  at 
North  Vietnam  would  bring  a  halt  to  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  South.  For  all  we  know,  he  still  maintains, 
down  in  Austin,  Texas,  that  it  will. 


We  know  now  that  the  enemy  knew  all  about  what 
we  were  not  permitted  to  know.  We  know  that  the 
elaborate  secrecy  precautions,  the  carefully  contrived 
subterfuges,  were  intended  not  to  deceive  “the  other 
side”  but  us.  When  President  Johnson  decided  to  widen 
the  war  in  April,  1965,  all  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council  received  written  instructions  to  this 
effect : 

“The  President  desires  that  .  .  .  premature  publicity 
be  avoided  by  all  possible  precautions.  The  actions 
themselves  should  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
but  in  ways  that  should  minimize  any  appearance  of 
sudden  changes  in  policy,  and  official  statements  on 
these  troop  movements  will  be  made  only  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President’s  desire  is 
that  these  movements  and  changes  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  being  gradual  and  wholly  consistent  with  ex¬ 
isting  policy.” 

Was  this  designed  to  throw  the  enemy  off  guard? 
The  enemy  knew  all  about  it.  It  knew  when  it  began 
encountering  American  troops  in  combat.  It  knew 
when  its  bases  and  plants  and  homes  and  pagodas  were 
being  bombed.  It  knew  when  its  territory  was  invaded 
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by  infiltration  teams  and  when  its  coast  was  harassed 
by  South  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  under  American 
direction.  It  knew,  but  the  American  people  didn’t. 

On  July  10,  1965,  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Office  produced — and  Radio  Hanoi  broadcast  to  the 
world — a  White  Book  on  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was,  as 
it  turns  out,  a  remarkably  accurate  document.  It 
charged  that  American  policy  planners  had  decided 
at  Honolulu  in  June,  1964,  “to  extend  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  in  the  form  of  destruction  by  air  and 
naval  forces.”  According  to  the  Pentagon  archives. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  proposed  at  Hon¬ 
olulu  a  “selective  bombing  campaign  against  military 
targets  in  the  North,”  and  had  won  the  backing  of 
McNamara  and  Rusk. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  1964,”  Hanoi’s  White  Book 
declared,  “the  U.S.  ruling  circles  have  many  times  dis¬ 
cussed  the  policy  of  extending  the  war  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  strategists  of  the  U.S.  White  House  and 
Pentagon  have  worked  out  many  plans  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  of  which  Plan  Number  6  of  Walt  W.  Rostow, 
the  chairman  of  the  policy  planning  staff  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  is  the  most  noteworthy.”  The  Pen¬ 
tagon  papers  show  such  planning  was  constant  and 
intense,  and  that  Rostow  submitted  memoranda  to 
McNamara  and  Rusk  calling  for  increasing  commit¬ 
ments  of  airpower  and  ground  forces. 

Rostow’s  proposals,  according  to  the  White  Book, 
were  “replenished  and  amended  by  John  McNaughton, 
U.S.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary,  and  now  bear  the 
name  of  the  McNaughton  Plan,  calling  for  bombing 
and  strafing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.”  The  Pentagon  archive  includes  McNaughton’s 
draft  of  a  “proposed  course  of  action”  on  March  24, 
1965,  calling  for  increased  air  assaults  on  the  North 
as  well  as  an  expanded  role  for  U.S.  “combat  support” 
personnel. 

A  statement  issued  in  December,  1965,  by  Nguyen 
Huu  Tho,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  “McNamara  Plan”  which  was  “aimed 
at  pacifying  the  South  within  the  two  years  of  1964 
and  1965.”  This  evolved,  Tho  added,  into  “a  defen¬ 
sive  strategic  plan  but  also  representing  a  new  and 
greater  effort  by  the  U.S.  imperialists  to  improve  the 
critical  situation  of  the  puppet  government  and  forces 
and  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  pacifying  the  main 
areas  under  the  Front’s  control.”  Three  years  later, 
when  General  William  C.  Westmoreland  relinquished 


“We  know  now  that  we  have  been 
fed  a  steady  diet  of  deception.” 


his  Vietnam  command,  he  recalled  that  the  strategy 
for  1964-1965  had  been  first  to  halt  a  “losing  trend” 
and  pacify  populated  areas.  In  1965,  Westmoreland 
said,  “the  U.S.  mission’s  efforts  to  support  pacification 
.  .  .  continued  to  be  hampered  by  political  instability.” 

Such  statements  by  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietcong 
received  scant  attention  in  the  American  media.  They 
were  merely  “Communist  propaganda,”  and  our  Gk)v- 
ernment,  which  knew  better,  hardly  bothered  to  issue 
rebuttals. 


We  know  now  that  America  spurned  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recognize  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  for 
what  it  was — a  civil  war  waged  by  insurgents  who  were 
determined,  first  of  all,  to  attain  national  sovereignty 
and  independence.  As  a  fledgling  empire  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  techniques  of  international  manipulation 
and  intrigue,  we  could  not  conceive  our  enemies  were 
not  equally  subject  to  manipulation.  It  was — it  had 
to  be — obvious  that  the  insurgents  in  black  pajamas 
were  no  more  than  tools  of  Hanoi,  of  Peking,  of 
Moscow. 

The  CIA  had  reported,  back  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration,  that  the  American-backed  Diem  regime 
“almost  certainly  would  not  be  able  to  defeat  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  countrywide  elections.”  Yet  the  United 
States  assumed— and  continues  to  assume — that  the 
insurrection  had  no  popular  base  in  the  South  and 
could  not  survive  if  Hanoi  were  forced,  in  Dean  Rusk’s 
memorable  phrase,  “to  stop  doing  what  she  is  doing.” 

In  1961,  when  the  Kennedy  Administration  initiated 
covert  hostilities  against  the  North,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  White  Paper  cited  “ominous”  evidence  of  in¬ 
creasing  infiltration  of  fighting  men  and  supplies  into 
the  South,  though  it  acknowledged  that  many  of 
these  were  Southerners  who  had  gone  North  after 
Diem  had  canceled  the  1956  elections  provided  for  by 
the  Geneva  Accords.  In  1962,  however,  a  close  Ken¬ 
nedy  adviser,  Michael  Forestal,  reported  that  “the 
vast  bulk  of  both  recruits  and  supplies  come  from  in¬ 
side  South  Vietnam  itself.”  In  1963,  William  Jorden, 
the  Vietnam  expert  who  had  written  the  1961  White 
Paper,  was  dispatched  on  a  three-month  fact-finding 
trip  to  prove  the  thesis  of  major  aggression  directed 
by  North  Vietnam  against  the  South.  He  returned 
with  the  news  that  “we  are  unable  to  document  and 
develop  any  hard  evidence  of  infiltration.” 

Jorden’s  report  caused  consternation  in  the  Special 
Group  Counter-Insurgency,  which  President  Kennedy 
had  established  under  the  direction  of  his  brother, 
Robert,  and  General  Maxwell  Taylor.  Charles 
Maechling  Jr.,  staff  manager  of  the  Special  Group, 
recalled  the  April  5,  1963,  meeting  last  year  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  for  the  Foreign  Service  Journal.  “To  the  utter 
astonishment  of  those  who  heard  [Jorden’s]  briefing, 
and  Attorney  General  Kennedy’s  cross-examination  of 
him,  this  supposedly  honest  observer  found  nothing  to 
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indicate  that  the  insurgency  was  anything  but  home¬ 
grown,”  Maechling  wrote.  “Until  1964  all  the  mil¬ 
itary  advisers  back  from  Vietnam  made  the  same  re¬ 
port;  There  was  plenty  of  instigation  from  the  North 
— but  hardly  ‘massive  aggression.’  ” 

The  Pentagon  itself  concluded  that  “the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Vietcong  troops  are  of  local  origin,”  and 
found  “little  evidence  of  major  supplies  from  outside 
sources.  .  .  .  Most  arms  being  captured  or  stolen  from 
GVN  [South  Vietnamese]  forces  or  from  the  French 
during  the  Indochina  war.” 

On  August  18,  1964,  a  cable  from  the  U.S.  mission 
in  Saigon  (which  called  for  “a  posture  of  maximum 
readiness  for  a  deliberate  escalation  of  pressure  against 
North  Vietnam”)  still  referred  to  the  basic  problem 
in  the  South  as  “the  VC  insurgency.”  Three  months 
later,  however,  a  Draft  Position  Paper  on  South¬ 
east  Asia  circulated  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Bundy  set  out  his  plan  to  “publicize  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  increased  infiltration”  from  North  Vietnam 
along  with  explanations  of  “the  differences  between  the 
present  estimates  and  those  given  in  the  past.” 

The  same  draft  paper  proposed  a  system  of  “grad¬ 
uated  military  pressures  against  North  Vietnam”  and 
declared  that  the  United  States  “would  be  alert  to 
any  sign  of  yielding  by  Hanoi,  and  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  explore  negotiated  solutions  that  attain  U.S. 
objectives  in  an  acceptable  manner.  The  United  States 
would  seek  to  control  any  negotiations  and  would  op¬ 
pose  any  independent  South  Vietnamese  efforts  to  ne¬ 
gotiate.” 

We  know  now  that  peace  has  never  been  on  the 
American  agenda.  Hanoi  knew  it  as  long  ago  as  1965. 
Its  White  Book  that  year  declared  that  while  “the 
U.S.  President  was  prattling  about  his  hoax  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  discussions,  the  U.S.  imperialists  took  new  and 
very  cynical  and  dangerous  steps  in  their  policy  of  war 
adventure.”  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  said  in  September,  1965:  “President  Johnson 
talks  about  peace  in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  his  war 
schemes.  The  more  he  talks  about  peace,  the  more 
he  steps  up  the  war.” 

But  President  Johnson’s  was  not  the  first  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  fear  that  peace  might  break  out  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  Rusk  on  August  30,  1963,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Roger  Hilsman  urged  U.S.  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  plotting  a  coup  against  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  on  grounds  that  Diem  might  move  to¬ 
ward  “neutralization  negotiations”  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

In  March,  1964,  President  Johnson  wasted  no  words 
in  disposing  of  the  idea  of  peace  negotiations  looking 
toward  a  neutralized  Vietnam — an  idea  that  had  been 
advanced  by  French  President  Charles  de  Caulle  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant, 
among  others.  “It  ought  to  be  possible  to  explain  in 
Saigon,”  Mr.  Johnson  cabled  Ambassador  Lodge,  “that 


“We  know  now  that  there  has  never 
been  any  change  of  policy,  any 
change  of  objective.” 


your  mission  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  knocking 
down  the  idea  of  neutralizaton  wherever  it  rears  its 
ugly  head  and  on  this  point  I  think  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  stop  neutralist  talk  wherever 
we  can  by  whatever  means  we  can.” 

“We  must  continue  to  oppose  any  Vietnam  confer¬ 
ence,”  William  Bundy  wrote  in  a  memorandum  on 
August  11,  1964,  and  America  did.  When  Washington 
set  out  its  terms  for  negotiations,  the  Pentagon  his¬ 
torians  observed,  the  conditions  were  “tantamount  to 
unconditional  surrender”  for  the  other  side.  In  1965, 
McNamara  proposed  diplomatic  overtures  “laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  settlement  when  the  time  is  ripe,” 
but  the  Pentagon  historians  note  that  this  “amounted 
to  little  more  than  saying  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  channels  for  the  enemy’s  discreet  and  relative¬ 
ly  face-saving  surrender  when  he  decided  that  the 
game  had  grown  too  costly.” 

While  President  Johnson  was  proclaiming  periodic 
bombing  pauses  and  avowing  his  eagerness  to  “go  any¬ 
where,  any  time”  for  peace,  the  State  Department 
prudently  cautioned  embassies  abroad:  “Insofar  as  our 
announcement  [of  a  bombing  pause]  foreshadows  any 
possibility  of  a  complete  bombing  stoppage,  in  the 
event  Hanoi  really  exercises  reciprocal  restraints,  we 
regard  this  as  unlikely.  .  . 

We  know  now  that  the  pious  affirmations  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  commitment  to  “the  Vietnamese  people  and  their 
right  to  self-determination”  were  hypocritical  cant. 
We  thought  at  the  time  that  Washington  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  telling  the  Vietnamese  what  was  good  for  them; 
we  know  now  that  Washington  wasn’t  telling  them  that 
at  all — it  was  merely  telling  them  what  was  good  for 
us. 

“We  are  there,  first,  because  a  friendly  nation  has 
asked  us  for  help  against  the  Communist  aggression,” 
President  Johnson  solemnly  declared  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address  on  January  4,  1965.  Ten  weeks  lat¬ 
er,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  best  style  of  the  Pentagon  systems  analysts, 
offered  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of  “U.S.  aims”; 

“Seventy  per  cent — To  avoid  a  humiliating  U.S. 
defeat  (to  our  reputation  as  guarantor). 

“Twenty  per  cent — To  keep  SVN  (and  the  adja¬ 
cent)  territory  from  Chinese  hands. 

“Ten  per  cent — To  permit  the  people  of  SVN  to  en¬ 
joy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life. 

“Also — ^To  emerge  from  crisis  without  unacceptable 
taint  from  methods  used. 

“Not — To  ‘help  a  friend,’  although  it  would  be  hard 
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to  stay  in  if  asked  out.” 

The  attitude  of  American  bureaucrats  toward  their 
official  clients  in  Saigon  was  the  lace  curtain  counter¬ 
part  of  the  treatment  dealt  out  to  “dinks”  and  “slopes” 
and  “gooks”  by  American  soldiers  in  the  field.  Diem 
had  once  been  celebrated  by  Lyndon  Johnson  as  “the 
Churchill  of  Asia,”  but  Hilsman’s  memo  calling  for 
his  overthrow  proposed  that  the  United  States  “en¬ 
courage  the  coup  group  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  end 
and  to  destroy  the  palace  if  necessary  to  gain  victory.” 
On  November  1,  1963,  when  Diem’s  palace  was  under 
siege,  he  placed  a  pathetic  last  call  to  Ambassador 
Lodge,  who  preserved  the  icy  dignity  appropriate  to 
a  proconsul  of  Empire  dealing  with  lesser  breeds  with¬ 
out  the  law.  Diem  asked  what  was  “the  attitude  of 
the  United  States”  toward  the  coup,  and  Lodge,  who 
had  been  urging  its  support  for  many  months,  replied: 
“I  do  not  feel  well  enough  informed  to  be  able  to 
tell  you.  I  have  heard  the  shooting,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts.  Also  it  is  4:30  a.m.  in 
Washington  and  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  possibly 
have  a  view.”  This  exchange  followed: 

Diem:  But  you  must  have  some  general  ideas.  After 
all,  I  am  a  chief  of  state.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty. 
I  want  to  do  now  what  duty  and  good  sense  require. 
I  believe  in  duty  above  all. 

Lodge:  You  have  certainly  done  your  duty.  As  I 
told  you  this  morning,  I  admire  your  courage  and 
your  great  contributions  to  your  country.  No  one  can 
take  away  from  you  the  credit  for  all  you  have.  .  .  . 
If  I  can  do  anything  for  your  physical  safety,  please 
call  me. 


We  know  that  monstrous  arrogance  accrues  to  those 
who  wield  the  vast  power  of  the  State  without  being 
held  accountable  to  the  people.  As  early  as  1954 — and 
as  late  as  1964 — they  seriously  (and  calmly)  contem¬ 
plated  the  possibility  of  using  nuclear  weapons  in  Indo¬ 
china.  They  called  their  “conventional”  bombing  cam¬ 
paign  “Rolling  Thunder”  and  said  it  was  “cheap.” 
They  disposed  of  mere  mortals  in  the  manner  of  Olym¬ 
pian  gods.  In  the  draft  of  his  Plan  of  Action  for 
South  Vietnam  on  March  24,  1965,  McNaughton 
wrote : 

“It  is  essential — however  badly  SEA  [Southeast 
Asia]  may  go  over  the  next  one  to  3  years — that  U.S. 
emerge  as  a  ‘good  doctor.’  We  must  have  kept  prom¬ 
ises,  been  tough,  taken  risks,  gotten  bloodied,  and  hurt 


‘'We  know  now  that  war  crimes 
were  committed  in  our  names  .  . 


the  enemy  very  badly.  We  must  avoid  harmful  appear¬ 
ances  which  will  affect  judgments  by,  and  provide 
pretexts  to,  other  nations  regarding  how  the  United 
States  will  behave  in  future  cases  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  those  nations — regarding  U.S.  policy,  power, 
resolve,  and  competence  to  deal  with  their  problems.” 

Their  game  was  power,  and  it  was  the  only  game 
worth  playing.  Taylor  impatiently  complained  that 
“there  was  a  danger  of  reasoning  ourselves  into  in¬ 
action,”  the  Pentagon  historians  recall.  “From  a  mil¬ 
itary  point  of  view,”  Taylor  said,  “the  United  States 
could  function  in  Southeast  Asia  about  as  well  as  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  except  Cuba.”  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  Bundy  asserted  that  “basic  doubts  of 
the  value  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  importance  of  our 
stake  there”  could  be  disposed  of  by  mounting  an  “ur¬ 
gent”  public  relations  campaign.  Walt  Rostow,  ever 
the  effervescent  optimist,  assured  Dean  Rusk: 

“I  know  well  the  anxieties  and  complications  on 
our  side  of  the  line.  But  there  may  be  a  tendency 
to  underestimate  both  the  anxieties  and  complica¬ 
tions  on  the  other  side  and  also  to  underestimate  that 
limited  but  real  margin  of  influence  on  the  outcome 
that  flows  from  the  single  fact  that  we  are  the  great¬ 
est  power  in  the  world — if  we  behave  like  it.” 

Part  of  behaving  like  it,  we  know  now,  was  to  trans¬ 
form  the  language  into  something  unrecognizable  and 
unrelated  to  human  beings.  They  wrote  “scenarios” 
for  “carrot-and-stick  approaches”  and  for  “progres¬ 
sive  squeeze-and-talk”  techniques.  They  planned  “an 
orchestration  of  communications”  and  “a  crescendo  of 
additional  military  moves  against  infiltration  targets.” 
They  “interdicted”  and  “defoliated”  and  carried  out 
“surgical  strikes”  against  “targets  of  opportunity.”  They 
issued  “signals”  and  conducted  “limited  external  ac¬ 
tions”  which  carried  a  promise  of  “assured  destruction.” 
They  coined  a  thesaurus  of  synonyms  for  death. 

We  know  now  that  war  crimes  were  committed  in 
our  names — not  little  war  crimes  of  the  kind  for 
which  we  prosecute  Lieutenant  Galley  and  Captain 
Medina,  but  big  war  crimes  like  those  for  which  we 
executed  our  fascist  enemies  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  Nuremberg  Charter — our  Nuremberg 
Charter— outlaws  the  “planning,  preparation,  initiation, 
or  waging  of  a  war  of  aggression  or  a  war  in  violation 
of  international  treaties,  agreements,  or  assurances.” 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — our  U.N.  Charter 
— provides  that  parties  to  an  international  dispute  must 
seek  a  solution  by  negotiation  or  other  peaceful  means, 
refraining  from  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

We  know  now  how  and  why  and  by  whom  a  million 
people  or  more  were  destroyed.  Only  one  major  ques¬ 
tion  remains  unanswered,  and  the  answer  will  not 
be  found  in  further  Pentagon  disclosures,  or  in  court 
proceedings,  or  even  in  Congressional  investigations.  It 
is  a  question  we  must  answer  for  ourselves. 

Now  that  we  know  what  we  know,  what  are  we 
going  to  do? 
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CHINA'S  STRATEGIC  SHin 


by  O.  EDMUND  CLUBB 


A  MAJOR  transformation  is  taking 
place  in  the  East  Asian  power 
confrontation.  First,  our  Indochina 
War  is  reaching  a  critical  stage;  will 
peace  really  ensue,  or  will  pursuit  of 
American  strategic  objectives  lead  to  a 
wider  war,  with  new  dangers?  Second, 
Japan  has  established  itself  as  a  front- 
rank  economic  power  and  is  accelerat¬ 
ing  its  program  of  re-armament. 
Third,  the  Soviet  Union  is  energetical¬ 
ly  expanding  its  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  ties  with  critical  countries  on  the 
Asian  periphery.  Fourth,  China,  re¬ 
cently  emerged  from  its  tumultuous 
Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
( GPCR ) ,  has  embarked  upon  a  new 
strategy  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  fourth  is  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  of  those  developments.  The  strat¬ 
egy  adopted  by  Peking  will  probably 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  future  of 
Asia — perhaps  of  the  world.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  not  modest  in  their  own  claim 
of  the  importance  of  their  governing 
concepts;  Peking  consistently  purports 
to  be  the  sole  possessor,  among  the 
four  major  states  engaged  in  the  East 
Asian  power  quadrilateral,  of  the  True 
Doctrine.  It  regularly  castigates  the 
United  States  as  “imperialist,”  Japan 
as  “militarist,”  and  the  USSR  as 
“revisionist.” 

Neither  Chinese  polemics  nor  Chi¬ 
nese  political  philosophy  is  a  reliable 
guide  to  Peking’s  strategy,  but  the  phi¬ 
losophy  provides  useful  background. 
The  time  is  especially  opportune,  for 
July  1  was  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP). 


The  occasion  was  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  dictum  contained  in 
the  Party’s  new  (1969)  constitution: 
“Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  is  Marxism- 
Leninism  of  the  era  in  which  impe¬ 
rialism  is  heading  for  total  collapse  and 
socialism  is  advancing  to  world-wide 
victory.” 

Just  what  is  Maoism,  and  what 
meaning  does  it  hold  for  the  visible 
future? 

Chinese  Marxism-Leninism  did  not 
spring  full-fledged  from  the  brow  of 
Mao  Tse-tung — or  of  any  other  one 
Chinese  leader.  It  is  a  complex  com¬ 
pound  of  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
elements,  and  men  of  a  variety  of  po¬ 
litical  bents  contributed  to  its  evolu¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  end  it  was  Chairman 
Mao  who  finally  fixed  the  Party’s  ide¬ 
ology  as  Orthodoxy,  in  the  Thought  of 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

One  finds  in  that  doctrine  elements 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  ethnocen- 
trism  and  universalism  of  Confucian¬ 
ism,  the  absolutism  of  ancient  Legal¬ 
ism,  and  other  Chinese  thought  pat¬ 
terns.  Mao,  like  a  number  of  other 
Chinese  revolutionaries,  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Russian  anarchism  even  be¬ 
fore  becoming  aware  of  Marxism. 


O.  EDMUND  CLUBB,  who  was  the  last 
U.S.  Consul  General  in  Peiping,  served 
for  twenty  years  with  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  in  China,  Indochina,  and  Man¬ 
churia.  He  wrote  "Twentieth  Century 
China,"  and  his  new  book,  "China  and 
Russia:  The  'Great  Game,' "  will  be 
published  this  month. 


Maoism,  like  anarchism,  is  anti-elitist 
and  opposed  to  the  institutionalization 
of  political  power,  contending  that  the 
revolutionary’s  immediate  task  is  de¬ 
struction.  Then  there  is  Marxism-Len¬ 
inism,  with  the  many  possibilities 
which  that  revolutionary  ideology 
holds  for  varying  interpretations.  And 
Mao  himself  is  imbued  with  a  volun¬ 
tarist  faith  in  the  infinite  capacity  of 
man  to  dominate  objective  reality  by 
the  harnessing  of  subjective  forces. 

Mao  as  universalist  is  found  con¬ 
tending  that  “the  proletariat  must 
emancipate  not  only  itself  but  also  man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole.”  How?  At  the  heart 
of  Mao’s  thinking  is  his  theory  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  by  which  he  holds  that 
“changes  in  society  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  development  of  the  internal  con¬ 
tradictions  in  society  ...  it  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  contradictions  that 
pushes  society  forward  and  gives  the 
impetus  for  the  supersession  of  the  old 
society  by  the  new.”  And  recent  Chi¬ 
nese  propaganda  in  particular  has 
made  clear  that  the  new  social  order 
would  have  as  its  inspiration  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871.  In  a  classless  soci¬ 
ety,  the  people  would  be  both  workers 
and  their  own  governors. 


Given  his  conception  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  clashing  forces  in  political  life, 
Mao  maintains  a  related  theory  of  un¬ 
interrupted  revolution  (“permanent 
revolution,”  in  the  Trotskyite  phrase) . 
He  believes  firmly  that  humanity  can 
arrive  at  the  ideal  state  of  political 
perfection  only  by  the  way  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  action.  In  China,  after  the 
Communist  advent  to  power,  he  has 
progressively  launched  a  variety  of 
“movements”  designed  to  achieve  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  the  social  struc¬ 
ture.  He  also  holds,  quite  naturally, 
that  true  Communists  should  actively 
“support”  (a  favorite  Maoist  verb — 
but  an  indefinite  one)  revolutionary 
processes  throughout  the  world.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  clearly  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Problems  of  Strategy  in  Chi¬ 
na’s  Revolutionary  War,”  an  exposi¬ 
tion  made  in  1936  in  anticipation  of 
the  Sino- Japanese  War: 

“War,”  he  said,  “is  the  highest  form 
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of  resolving  contradictions,  when  they 
have  developed  to  a  certain  stage,  be¬ 
tween  classes,  nations,  states,  or  polit¬ 
ical  groups  .  .  Only  with  Utopian 
resolution  of  the  matter  will  the 
process  end :  “When  human  society  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  point  where  classes  and 
states  are  eliminated,  there  will  be  no 
more  wars  .  .  .  that  will  be  the  era  of 
perpetual  peace  for  mankind.” 

Mao  therefore  believes  in  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  maintaining  constant  insta¬ 
bility  both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that 
the  flux  of  contradictions  may  main¬ 
tain  movement — and  thus  progress. 
This  concept  is  closely  related  to  an¬ 
other,  military  belief,  as  incorporated 
in  Mao’s  doctrine  of  “protracted  war¬ 
fare.”  The  doctrine  envisages  long¬ 
term  “struggle” — almost  inevitably  by 
involved  campaigns  waged  with  shift¬ 
ing  tactics  to  meet  changing  circum¬ 
stances — until  filial  victory  is  achieved. 


There  are  other  important  compo¬ 
nents  of  Mao’s  basic  philosophy.  Trot¬ 
sky  held  that  “it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
one  cannot  leap  over  stages.”  Mao  also 
believes  in  the  feasibility  of  making 
qualitative  leaps  over  stages;  His  at¬ 
tempted  Great  Leap  Forward  of  1958 
was  a  classic  attempt  to  surmount  his¬ 
torical  stages  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  by  an  act  of  the  national  will. 
With  “politics  in  command,”  with 
“revolutionary  spontaneity,”  with  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  magic  power  of  The 
Masses,  the  subjective — he  thought — • 
could  overcome  the  objective.  The 
massive  effort  failed,  but  Mao  has  nev¬ 
er  admitted  to  error  in  that  regard.  By 
Party  definition,  he  is  infallible. 

Maoism,  as  now  institutionalized,  is 
not  to  be  changed  any  more  than  the 
basic  tenets  of  Confucianism  were 
changed.  But  even  as  the  Great  Leap 
betrayed  the  boundless  hopes  of  the 
Chairman,  so  did  the  Great  Proletar¬ 
ian  Cultural  Revolution.  The  Maoist 
personality  cult  fostered  during  the 
GPCR  indeed  was  sustained,  and  bore 
some  showy  fruits,  at  the  Party’s  1969 
(ninth)  congress.  That  gathering  took 
“unity”  and  “victory”  as  its  watch¬ 
words,  and  purported  to  acclaim  the 
complete  success  of  the  GPCR. 

Notably,  however,  its  membership 
had  not  been  elected  in  accordance 


with  established  procedure,  but  select¬ 
ed  by  “consultation.”  It  was  a  rubber- 
stamp  congress,  created  to  condemn 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  antagonists,  and  to 
celebrate  “great  leader  Chairman 
Mao”  and  Maoism.  Mao  had  achieved 
the  overthrow  and  disgrace  of  his  chief 
Party  opponents,  and  won  canoniza¬ 
tion  for  himself  and  his  works,  but  the 
“victory”  had  been  at  great  cost  to 
Party,  government,  and  nation.  The 
cost  factors  of  the  GPCR  were  con¬ 
veniently  shelved,  out  of  sight. 

Out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind.  In 
the  course  of  that  “Revolution,”  great 
violence  had  been  done  to  the  existing 
structure  of  Party  philosophy  and  to 
the  Communist  rule.  The  seemingly 
monolithic  Party  had  been  shattered, 
government  had  been  unhinged,  and 
the  Army,  in  effect,  had  assumed  po¬ 
litical  authority.  More  than  two  years 
after  the  ninth  congress  the  laborious 
reconstruction  of  Party  and  a  new  gov¬ 
ernmental  apparatus  is  still  not  yet 
completed;  whether  the  new  forms  will 
be  as  viable  as  the  old  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Nor  was  the  victory  claimed  in  1969 
manifest  in  other  fields.  The  country’s 
third  five-year  plan,  nominally  begun 
in  1966  as  the  GPCR  was  getting  un¬ 
der  way,  was  frustrated  by  the  political 
upheaval,  as  the  second  plan  (1958- 
62)  had  been  by  the  Great  Leap.  In 
foreign  relations,  China  had  fared 
even  worse.  Mao’s  expectation  that  the 
Third  World  would  engage  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  in  faithful  adherence 
to  the  Chinese  pattern  was  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Instead  of  flocking  to  the  Maoist 
banner,  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  peoples  had  been  alienated 
from  China  by  the  GPCR  excesses. 
The  country’s  foreign  affairs  generally 
were  left  in  a  shambles.  Mao’s  illumi- 
nism  had  again  proved  inadequate  as  a 
philosophy  for  the  governance  of 
China.  Experience  had  demonstrated 
once  more  that  that  vast  country  and 
the  world  too  are  more  complex  and 
that  the  processes  of  change  are  obdu- 


"The  existing  situation  points 
up  the  urgent  need  for 
change." 


rately  slower  than  Mao  has  believed. 

The  Maoist  personality  cult  with  its 
autocratic  controls  suffices  to  keep 
Mao’s  Thought  enshrined  and  official¬ 
ly  inviolate,  but  its  revolutionary  es¬ 
sence  has  been  damped  down.  In 
March  of  this  year,  the  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Paris  Commune  was 
prominently  celebrated  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  official  press,  but  there  was  no 
visible  tendency  on  Peking’s  part  to 
revive  the  Paris  Commune  experi¬ 
ments  undertaken — ^briefly — at  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Peking  in  the  course  of  the 
GPCR. 

The  millenium  has  been  delayed.  It 
has  apparently  been  realized  that  re¬ 
tardation  of  the  Chinese  economy,  in 
an  era  of  sharp  international  antago¬ 
nisms,  presents  a  greater  danger  to 
China’s  future  than  does  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  deviationism  of  dissidents  from 
Maoism.  It  is  now  being  remembered 
that,  early  in  the  Communist  rule,  Mao 
himself  proposed  that  China  should 
become  a  major  economic  power  by 
the  year  2000.  Peking  therefore  finds 
it  desirable,  after  all  the  slogans  are 
shouted,  to  turn  to  pragmatic  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  arduous  task  of  working 
to  that  end.  It  is  probably  not  without 
due  regard  for  the  disruption  of  the 
second  and  third  five-year  plans  by 
great  Maoist  “movements”  that  the 
fourth  five-year  plan  was  launched 
(even  if  not  spelled  out  in  its  particu¬ 
lars)  in  1971;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  elitist  planning  and  management 
will  be  enlisted  for  its  execution.  “Rev¬ 
olutionary  spontaneity”  is  not  enough. 

In  Peking’s  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  lip  service  is  still  paid  to 
Maoist  revolutionism.  On  the  occasion 
of  May  Day,  Peking’s  three  leading  of¬ 
ficial  periodicals  carried  a  joint  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  Long  Live  the  Great 
Unity  of  the  People  of  the  World! 
Quoting  Mao  Tse-tung  to  the  effect 
that  “revolution  is  the  main  trend  in 
the  world  today,”  and  asserting  that 
“the  Chinese  people  are  marching  for¬ 
ward  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
revolutionary  people  the  world  over 
in  the  struggle  against  imperialism, 
revisionism  and  the  reactionaries,”  the 
editorial  stressed  a  final  exhortation : 
“People  of  the  world,  unite  and  defeat 
the  U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  run¬ 
ning  dogs!” 

And  yet,  that  same  document  was 
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found  citing  Mao  Tse-tung  as  sanction 
for  the  idea  that  China  should  “unite 
with  all  forces  that  can  be  united,  the 
enemy  excepted,”  and  should  strive 
for  peaceful  coexistence  with  countries 
having  different  social  systems,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Five  (Bandung)  Principles 
- — one  of  which  provides  for  non-inter¬ 
ference  in  other  countries’  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  Under  Mao’s  messianic  direction, 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  had 
trapped  itself  in  a  contradictory  polit¬ 
ical  position.  By  proposing  to  foster 
world  revolution,  China  found  itself 
isolated — in  a  situation  where  it 
needed  improved  relations  with  other 
countries,  practically  all  of  which  were 
governed  by  either  capitalist,  bour¬ 
geois,  or  “revisionist”  Communist 
regimes. 

The  existing  situation  points  up  the 
urgent  need  for  change.  Asia  is  truly 
a  revolutionary  continent,  but  the  rev¬ 
olution  is  attended  by  dangerous 
forces : 

•  In  the  widening  Indochina  War, 
China  has  become  more  deeply  in¬ 
volved — on  the  side  of  the  revolution¬ 
aries. 

•  The  clash  between  West  and  East 
Pakistan  not  only  introduces  impon¬ 
derables  into  Pakistan’s  own  future; 
the  flow  of  refugees  into  India  threat¬ 
ens  to  aggravate  relations  between 
India  and  West  Pakistan.  Here,  for 
Peking,  state-to-state  relations  clearly 
take  precedence  over  Mao’s  urge  to 
further  Communist  revolutions.  For  the 
present  turmoil  promises  to  offer  China 
new  political  opportunities  having 
nothing  to  do  with  Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism,  since  China  supports  West  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  India  backs  East  Pakistan. 

•  Japan’s  buildup  of  its  military 
forces  is  a  development  which  clearly 
was  not  anticipated  by  Peking  even  as 
late  as  1965.  Peking  obviously  has  less 
chance  now  than  before  of  putting  a 
Maoist  imprint  on  Tokyo’s  policy. 
Further,  the  projected  return  of  Oki¬ 
nawa  to  Japanese  sovereignty  in  1972, 
and  the  attendant  probability  that  it 
will  be  proposed,  in  some  American 
military  circles,  to  build  up  the  Amer¬ 
ican  position  on  Formosa  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  link  in  the  chain  of  military  en¬ 
circlement  of  China,  introduce  yet 
another  imponderable  into  the  equa¬ 
tion. 


"Maoism,  as  now  institu> 
tionalized,  is  not  to  be 
changed  .  . 


•  If  the  United  States  is  found  to 
be  in  grave  difficulty  in  Asia,  Amer¬ 
ican  military  strength  is  nevertheless 
far  greater  than  China’s  own,  and 
therein  lies  a  potential  threat  to  China 
for  so  long  as  the  present  confronta¬ 
tion  continues. 

Finally,  there  is  the  challenge  to 
China’s  program  arising  from  Mos¬ 
cow’s  “revisionist”  approach  to  the 
contest  for  world  power:  Moscow  sub¬ 
verts  the  Chinese  strategy  of  fostering 
world  revolution  by  Soviet  wooing  of 
bourgeois  governments.  The  Soviet 
leaders,  in  effect,  propose  to  wait  upon 
the  efforts  of  bourgeois  leaders  of 
Third  World  countries  to  become  more 
radical  under  the  dual  impact  of  do¬ 
mestic  distress  and  international  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  to  proceed  with  all  due 
deliberation  toward  the  next  stage  (in 
Marxist  theory)  of  social  develop¬ 
ment,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletar¬ 
iat.  In  an  important  sense,  the  Soviet 
Russians  have  proved  more  “Asian” 
than  the  Chinese,  more  patient,  more 
cunning  in  strategy  and  maneuver. 

In  the  light  of  so  many  danger- 
charged  developments,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  leadership  has  ev¬ 
idently  decided  upon  a  fresh  strategic 
approach.  There  has  been  a  return, 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  to  so¬ 
briety  and  the  Bandung  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  economic  co¬ 
operation  which  was  followed  by  Pe¬ 
king  in  the  mid-1950s. 

In  practice,  Peking  no  longer  strives, 
as  it  did  back  in  1965,  to  form  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  International  of  Third 
World  countries  for  an  early  assault 
on  the  rich,  industrialized  countries  of 
the  world.  China  has  begun  to  expand 
its  relations  with  “bourgeois”  govern¬ 
ments  instead  of  working  for  their 
overthrow.  Peking’s  polemics  against 
“revisionism”  continue,  in  service  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mao’s  infallibility,  but 
China’s  ties  with  revisionist  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania  are  knitted  closer,  and 


both  peaceful  coexistence  and  econom¬ 
ic  cooperation  (in  terms  of  a  growing 
trade)  have  been  built  up  with  the 
USSR  since  Chinese  and  Soviet  diplo¬ 
mats  returned  to  the  negotiating  table 
in  Peking  in  October,  1969.  Fulmina- 
tions  against  “Japanese  militarism” 
flow  unabated,  but  Sino-Japanese 
trade  continues  to  expand. 

The  shift  in  strategy  has  even  had 
an  initial  effect  on  the  hostile  Sino- 
American  relationship.  Premier  Chou 
En-lai  charmed  those  who  attended 
the  1955  Bandung  Conference;  he  has 
now  charmed  a  visiting  American  ping 
pong  team  and  a  series  of  other  vis¬ 
itors.  It  is  as  if  his  charm  had  affected 
a  nation,  and  Washington  has  cau¬ 
tiously  relaxed  restrictions  on  trade 
with  “Red”  China.  But  the  thaw  is 
manifestly  only  superficial.  Where  Pe¬ 
king  regularly  curses  “U.S.  imperial¬ 
ism,”  there  is  less  reason  than  in  other 
propaganda  fields  to  doubt  its  words. 
For  it  is  bound  by  national  interest  as 
well  as  ideology  to  remain  antagonistic 
toward  a  country  that  supports  the 
Nationalist  faction  on  Formosa  and 
maintains  a  threatening  array  of  mil¬ 
itary  power  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  for  the  “containment”  of  China. 

The  Vietnam  papers  published  by 
The  New  York  Times  make  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clear,  if  it  were  not  obvious  be¬ 
fore  from  the  statements  of  assorted 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  that 
the  United  States  has  been  making 
war  in  Indochina  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
encircle  China  with  a  cordon  of  fire 
and  steel,  and  was  entirely  prepared, 
at  least  on  a  “contingency”  basis,  for 
any  military  confrontation  with  China 
that  might  arise  from  the  Indochina 
War,  a  war  that  still  continues. 


In  summary,  as  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  celebrates  its  fiftieth 
birthday,  Peking,  bound  de  jure  to 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  revolutionary  policies, 
has  de  facto  undertaken  pragmatically 
to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  political  and  economic  struc¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  foreign  field,  to  win 
greater  influence  by  the  quite  unrevo¬ 
lutionary  tactics  associated  with  the 
Bandung  policy.  There  is  little  prob¬ 
ability  that  Mao’s  revolutionism  will 
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be  resumed  again  in  his  lifetime.  Pe¬ 
king’s  shift  in  domestic  and  foreign 
strategy  promises  to  make  the  coun¬ 
try  notably  stronger  in  the  decades 
ahead.  By  reaching  agreements  with 
a  number  of  countries,  since  late  1970, 
for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations,  China  has  already  substantial¬ 
ly  enhanced  its  chances  of  becoming 
a  full  member  of  the  organized  world 
community,  the  United  Nations.  The 
situation  is  less  uniform  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  China’s  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  the  three  other  states 
making  up  the  Asian  great-power 
quadrilateral,  but  here  certain  results 
can  be  tentatively  forecast: 

One — Although  inter-party  polem¬ 
ics  will  continue  (at  least,  for  Chair¬ 
man  Mao’s  lifetime),  some  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  state-to-state  rela¬ 
tions  between  China  and  the  USSR  is 
to  be  expected. 

Two — Given  China’s  real  fear  of  a 
powerful  renascent  Oriental  neighbor 
defiant  of  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought, 
Chinese  animadversions  against  “Jap¬ 
anese  militarism”  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  unabated.  But  it  is  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  actual  course  of  the 
Sino- Japanese  relationship  will  reflect, 
in  part,  developments  in  the  Japanese- 
American  alliance  and,  in  part,  the 
exigent  Chinese  economic  needs,  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  uneasy  balance 
for  the  time  being. 

T  HREE — The  Sino- American  rela¬ 
tionship  will  remain  basically  hostile 
in  character,  until  there  is  either  the 
termination  of  the  Indochina  War  and 
major  reduction  of  the  American  mil¬ 
itary  presence  in  the  West  Pacific,  or 
abandonment  by  Peking  of  its  strategic 
aim  of  ejecting  the  American  presence 
from  East  Asia,  or  both.  Neither  is  to 
be  viewed  as  categorically  promised 
for  the  visible  future.  The  Sino-Amer- 
ican  confrontation  of  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades  remains  basically  in  being.  The 
first  small  steps  have  been  taken  to  re¬ 
lax  the  confrontation,  and  that  is  all. 

But,  on  the  CCP’s  fiftieth  birthday, 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  stands 
revealed  in  a  new  and  impressive 
guise,  and  circumstances  demand  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  take  due  note  of 
the  change. 


The 

Abandoned 

Cities 

by  JAMES  B.  STEELE 


The  warnings  have  come  for  years. 

Now  comes  the  visible,  disquieting 
sign  that  many  of  the  nation’s  great 
cities — the  ones  that  figured  so  much 
in  the  “urban  crisis”  rhetoric  of  the 
1960s — are  indeed  dying. 

Thousands  of  housing  units  are  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by  landlords  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  process  has  speeded  up  so 
dramatically,  a  recent  national  report 
warned,  that  it  threatens  to  create 
“ghost  towns”  of  central  cities. 

Few  sights  raise  more  doubts  about 
the  ultimate  survival  of  urban  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  the  haunting,  desolate, 
boarded-up,  or  burned  out  dwellings 
of  East  New  York,  Cleveland’s  Hough, 
or  the  North  Philadelphia  ghetto. 
Mayor  Kevin  White  of  Boston  looked 
despairingly  at  the  abandoned  remains 
of  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn 
on  a  recent  bus  tour  with  big  city 
mayors  and  remarked  sadly  that  the 
area  “may  be  the  first  tangible  sign  of 
the  collapse  of  our  civilization.” 

Conservative  estimates  put  the  num¬ 
ber  of  abandoned  units  in  New  York 
at  more  than  100,000.  In  Philadelphia, 
largely  a  city  of  single  family  row 
houses,  about  25,000  units  stand  va¬ 
cant.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleve¬ 
land  all  report  a  problem  of  similar 
scope.  In  varying  degrees,  abandon¬ 
ment  is  touching  most  older,  large 
cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
After  surveying  seven  cities  in  a  na- 
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tional  study  of  abandonment,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Urban  League  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington-based  Center  for  Community 
Change  came  to  the  grim  conclusion 
that  “the  central  cities  of  the  nation’s 
metropolitan  areas  are  as  a  whole  at 
some  stage  of  the  abandonment 
process.” 

What  is  causing  this  abandonment? 
Generally,  the  answer  lies  deep  in  the 
nation’s  post  World  War  II  experi¬ 
ence,  in  the  familiar  legacy  wrought 
by  the  influx  of  poor  blacks  into  cen¬ 
tral  cities  and  the  national  movement 
to  the  suburbs  at  the  cities’  expense. 
Even  more  significantly,  abandonment 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  nation  has 
yet  to  mount  a  real  attack  on  poverty 
and  that  all  the  social  programs  of  the 
1960s  failed  to  help  millions  of  poor 
Americans.  Indeed,  many  experts  sift¬ 
ing  through  the  rubble  of  the  slums 
conclude  that  the  poor  are  worse  off 
today  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Landlords  are  abandoning  old  hous¬ 
ing  because  it  no  longer  produces  the 
rent  to  cover  maintenance,  mortgage 
payments,  and  taxes.  Those  costs  have 
soared  in  recent  years  without  an  off¬ 
setting  increase  in  rents.  Nor  can  the 
poor  pay  more;  they  already  pay  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  income  for 
housing  than  the  affluent.  So  what 
was  once  a  slumlord’s  bounty  is  now  a 
bitter  harvest,  and  many  property 
owners  are  getting  out  of  the  inner 
city  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  notion  of  landlords  fleeing  the 
central  city  would  once  have  been  a 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  many  a  poor 
neighborhood.  But  today,  the  turn- 
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about  has  caught  cities  unprepared 
and  ill-equipped.  The  systematic  de¬ 
cline  in  private  ownership  has  left  a 
vacuum  no  bankrupt  city  can  fill.  And 
no  mechanism  exists  at  the  Federal 
level  to  help  transfer  housing  into  the 
hands  of  potential  owner  occupants  or 
community  groups.  Since  no  other 
landlord  is  likely  to  want  to  invest  in 
slum  areas  today,  the  only  alternative 
for  those  owners  who  foresee  economic 
suicide  ahead  is  to  board  up  their 
property  and  walk  away. 

Abandonment  is  removing  thou¬ 
sands  of  housing  units  from  the  low 
income  market  during  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  acute  housing  shortages. 
One  of  the  mysteries  to  many  housing 
officials  is  where  displaced  families 
are  going.  The  continuing  flight  of 
whites  from  most  central  cities  to  the 
suburbs  is  opening  up  some  additional 
housing  for  minority  families.  A  few 
such  families  move  into  other  slum 
dwellings  almost  as  deteriorated  as  the 
ones  they  left.  But  some  find  their  only 
alternative  is  to  enter  public  housing, 
often  an  ugly  apartment  in  a  high  rise 
brick  or  concrete  canyon  that  has  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  crime. 

The  sight  of  a  vacant  house  or 
apartment  building  in  older  sections 
of  large  cities  is  not  new.  In  the  past, 
abandonment  has  served  as  a  kind  of 
natural  process  in  cities,  removing  the 
oldest,  most  dilapidated  houses  from 
the  market.  Now  a  different  kind  of 
abandonment  is  sweeping  through  cen¬ 
tral  cities,  infecting  good,  relatively 
sound  housing  as  well  as  bad. 

The  problem  dates  back  to  the  late 
1940s  when  millions  of  poor  black 
rural  Americans  began  pouring  into 
central  cities,  taking  up  residence  in 
old  homes  and  neighborhoods  that  had 
housed  generations  of  immigrants  be¬ 
fore  them.  Displaced  by  the  mech¬ 
anization  of  agriculture  in  the  South, 
many  blacks  hoped  to  find  work  and 
a  new  life  in  the  North — the  same 
dream  that  had  motivated  millions  of 
Irish,  Italian,  and  Eastern  European 
immigrants. 

But  the  new  immigrants — as  Amer¬ 
ica  came  to  recognize  painfully  in  the 
1960s — found  a  changed  central  city, 
one  that  could  no  longer  provide  a 
job  and  a  future  for  a  man  trying  to 


claw  his  way  out  of  poverty.  The  old 
cities  were  losing  their  historic  role  of 
providing  unskilled,  manufacturing 
jobs  to  new  immigrants.  Those  jobs 
were  being  transferred  to  new  plants 
in  the  suburbs  or  were  disappearing 
altogether.  Most  new  work  in  the  city 
was  in  service  industries,  largely  for 
white  collar  and  clerical  employes,  and 
it  was  concentrated  downtown  in  sleek 
office  towers. 

All  the  while  these  changes  eroded 
the  economic  base  of  old  central  cities, 
realty  interests  were  playing  a  brutal 
and  ruthless  game  in  white  working 
class  neighborhoods  by  capitalizing  on 
fears  of  racial  change.  By  block  bust¬ 
ing,  many  realtors  transformed  whole 
sections  of  central  cities  into  absentee- 
owned,  landlord-ruled  compounds  in 
which  home  ownership — long  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  stabilizing  and  positive  force 
— was  a  rarity. 

As  poverty  and  social  problems  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  the  core  of  the  city,  financial 
institutions  became  more  unwilling  to 
approve  mortgages  for  buying  or  re¬ 
pairing  homes  there.  The  way  was 
cleared  for  the  collapse  of  the  private 
market.  First,  a  few  owners  began  to 
pull  out,  leaving  boarded-up  houses 
behind.  Once  that  happened,  the  typ¬ 
ical  neighborhood  began  to  slide  down¬ 
hill.  An  abandoned  house  becomes  a 
haven  for  drug  addicts,  gangs,  and 
crime — an  unmistakable  symbol  of  a 
neighborhood  on  the  way  down. 

Once  begun,  the  process  begins  to 
take  on  a  life  of  its  own,  spreading  far 
beyond  the  worst  slums  to  other 
neighborhoods.  “They  grow,  they  fes¬ 
ter,  they  leap  across  a  street  through 
a  backyard  to  the  block  on  the  other 
side,”  is  how  Edward  J.  Logue,  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  state’s  Urban  De- 
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velopment  Corporation,  describes  the 
way  abandoned  housing  spreads. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  abandon¬ 
ment  became  a  political  issue  in  the 
city’s  May  primary  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion’s  “number  one  tough  cop,”  Frank 
L.  Rizzo,  won  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination  for  mayor,  abandoned  housing 
is  spreading  into  once  stable,  white 
working  class  areas.  Although  part  of 
the  reason  is  slipshod  administration 
of  the  city’s  urban  renewal  program, 
a  key  factor  is  the  apparent  loss  of 
faith  in  some  neighborhoods  disclosed 
by  lending  institutions. 

The  Urban  League’s  study  of  seven 
cities  reported  that  the  “impetus  to 
withdraw  residential  investment  cap¬ 
ital  from  black  or  potentially  black 
areas  within  central  cities  has  created 
a  situation  in  which  the  viability  of 
the  cities  as  a  whole  must  be  ques¬ 
tioned.”  A  leading  student  of  aban¬ 
donment,  Rutgers  University  professor 
George  Sternlieb,  calls  the  private 
withdrawal  in  part  a  “crisis  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  of  the  city.” 

Nowhere  is  abandonment  more  in¬ 
tense  and  daily  life  more  agonizing 
than  in  the  heart  of  the  slums,  in  what 
the  Urban  League  and  Center  for 
Community  Change  described  as  the 
“crisis  ghetto.”  To  these  organizations, 
the  term  means  “a  slum  in  which  not 
only  are  the  residents  all  poor  and 
members  of  a  minority  group  and  the 
housing  deteriorated;  but  also  an  area 
in  which  individual  and  family  in¬ 
comes  are  declining  while  indices  of  so¬ 
cial  pathology  are  rising.” 

Not  many  years  ago.  North  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  now  the  home  of  300,000 
of  the  city’s  700,000  blacks  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  worst  ghetto,  was  a  quiet, 
pleasant  section  of  the  “City  of  Broth¬ 
erly  Love.”  Handsome  brick  row- 
houses  stood  along  narrow,  tree-lined 
streets.  Street  cars  crisscrossed  at  inter¬ 
sections  and  transported  passengers  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Today,  whole 
blocks  are  vacant,  and  glass  and  rub¬ 
ble  line  the  streets. 

Shirley  Spencer,  a  tall,  twenty-one- 
year-old  black  woman  with  two  small 
children,  lives  in  a  dingy  four-room 
apartment  in  North  Philadelphia,  in  a 
neighborhood  pockmarked  by  aban¬ 
donment.  For  months  her  landlord  has 
refused  to  make  repairs  to  bursting 
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pipes  and  crumbling  walls;  he  suggests 
that  she  move.  The  last  few  times  she 
called  to  complain  about  the  house,  she 
could  not  even  get  through  to  the 
owner.  In  effect,  the  building  is 
abandoned. 

Before  she  goes  to  the  corner  store, 
Shirley  Spencer  pulls  back  a  rotting 
curtain  from  the  window  of  the  front 
door  and  checks  the  abandoned  house 
across  the  street.  She  is  making  sure 
that  the  Oxford  street  gang  members 
are  not  hanging  out  in  front.  If  they 
are,  she  waits  until  they  leave.  She 
does  not  want  to  be  pulled  into  the 
house  the  way  a  friend  of  hers  was 
recently. 

On  the  second  floor  of  Shirley’s 
building,  sixteen-year-old  Clarence 
Williams  watches  out  the  window,  too. 
He  is  biding  his  time  until  he  leaves 
for  the  country  and  a  job  training 
camp.  Three  months  ago,  the  gang, 
one  of  perhaps  100  in  the  city’s  ghetto 
areas,  began  to  harass  Clarence,  a 
thin,  bespectacled,  ascetic-looking 
youth,  for  reasons  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  His  mother  enrolled  him  in  the 
job  camp  outside  the  city  for  his  own 
safety.  Her  fear  was  real ;  gang  violence 
has  taken  more  than  100  lives  in  the 
last  three  years. 


While  minority  groups,  overall,  may 
have  improved  their  living  standards  in 
recent  years,  many  of  those  left  behind 
in  the  North  Philadelphias  of  this 
country — Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
notwithstanding — clearly  appear  to  be 
worse  off  than  a  few  years  ago. 
“Poverty  actually  is  increasing  in  the 
crisis  ghettos,”  the  Urban  League 
study  claimed.  It  cited  a  special  1965 
census  in  Cleveland  which  showed  that 
real  income  has  declined  in  those  areas 
previously  known  as  the  hard-core 
ghetto. 

Persistent  unemployment,  a  lack  of 
public  transportation  to  get  to  new 
suburban  blue  collar  jobs,  and  rising 
crime  rates  exist  today.  Welfare  rolls 
in  New  York  now  top  the  million 
mark.  In  Philadelphia,  the  welfare 
rolls  recently  passed  the  300,000  figure, 
one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  city’s 
population.  Boston  dispenses  aid  to  one 
in  five  of  its  citizens. 


Part  of  the  rise  in  the  rolls  may  re¬ 
flect  a  new  attitude  toward  welfare — 
that  it  is  a  right,  not  a  privilege.  Part 
reflects  rising  unemployment  general¬ 
ly.  But  statistics  coming  out  of  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  this  year  disclosed 
that  the  number  of  black  families 
headed  by  women  rose  sharply  in  the 
1960s — a  clear  indication  to  many 
authorities  that  deepening  poverty  is 
causing  social  and  family  conditions  to 
deteriorate  even  further  in  America’s 
ghettos. 

Cities  are  hopelessly  outflanked  by 
the  abandonment  process.  Philadelphia 
prides  itself  in  having  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  program  in  the  nation  for  reha¬ 
bilitating  abandoned  houses.  In  the  last 
four  years  the  city  has  restored  6,100 
units  to  the  market.  But  this  figure  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  speed  of  aban¬ 
donment.  And  the  program  does  not 
even  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  how  to  stop  abandonment  by  land¬ 
lords. 

For  every  unit  vacant  in  the  slums 
today,  there  are  three  or  four  or  more 
units  that  may  be  only  days,  weeks, 
or  months  away  from  the  same  fate. 
Physical  abandonment  is  only  the  last 
step  in  a  long  process.  As  George 
Sternlieb  of  Rutgers  put  it;  “The  proc¬ 
ess  of  physical  abandonment  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  psychological  and  fiscal 
abandonment.”  What  that  means,  in 
human  terms,  is  that  poor  inner  city 
minorities  for  the  most  part  are  living 
in  absolute  squalor,  in  old,  dilapidated 
housing  built  for  a  generation  of  immi¬ 
grants  seventy-five  or  100  years  ago. 
The  advanced  stage  of  abandonment 
lends  credence  to  the  cries  of  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  that  the  quality  of  old 
housing  is  getting  far  worse. 

As  in  most  cities,  the  public  housing 
waiting  list  in  Philadelphia  has  mush¬ 
roomed — from  6,500  applicants  four 
years  ago  to  13,000  today.  Considering 
the  fact  that  almost  no  families  want 
to  live  in  public  housing  if  they  have 
any  other  choice,  that  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  of  the  housing  short¬ 
age.  City  housing  officials  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  readily  admit  that  the  size  of  the 
waiting  list  might  double  or  triple  if 
better  public  housing  were  available. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  One  pos¬ 
sibility  for  easing  abandonment  sug¬ 
gested  by  experts  calls  for  massive  gov¬ 
ernmental  intervention  in  the  central 


city  home  mortgage  and  home  loan 
improvement  market.  Government 
support  in  these  areas  could  promote 
home  ownership  by  owner-occupants 
or  community  groups,  thus  saving  the 
dwelling  before  abandonment.  Equally 
important,  such  support  could  provide 
funds  for  rehabilitation  or  repair. 

Significantly,  the  Urban  League 
study  found  that  in  cities  such  as  At¬ 
lanta  and  Detroit — both  with  substan¬ 
tial  home  ownership  and  economic 
class  integration  in  the  central  core — 
the  abandonment  problem  was  far  less 
severe  than  in  cities  such  as  St.  Louis. 
The  report  gave  much  of  the  credit  for 
this  positive  force  in  Detroit  and  At¬ 
lanta  to  the  fact  that  “mortgage  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  have  refused  to  panic 
and  social  and  criminal  problems  are 
less  overwhelming.” 


National  attention  has  recently  be¬ 
gun  to  focus  on  the  problem.  A  U.S. 
Senate  committee,  for  the  first  time, 
set  aside  a  full  day  for  testimony  on 
abandonment  during  hearings  last 
summer  on  the  1970  Housing  Act. 
Partly  as  an  outgrowth  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  authorized  a  paltry 
$20  million  in  grants  to  cities  where 
the  abandonment  problem  was  acute. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however, 
abandonment  must  be  viewed  as  more 
than  a  housing  crisis,  even  though  that 
fact  alone  is  causing  deep  concern.  It  is 
the  telltale  and  ominous  sign  of  trouble 
festering  at  the  heart  of  American  soci¬ 
ety — of  inequality  and  poverty  and 
racism  that  have  left  millions  of  sub¬ 
merged  Americans  without  hope  for 
the  smallest  share  in  this  country’s 
affluence. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  many 
cities  breathing  easier  as  “long  hot 
summers”  passed  without  outbreaks. 
Some  city  officials  are  convinced  that 
the  large-scale  disorders  of  the  1960s 
will  not  recur.  But  all  the  conditions 
that  sparked  the  riots  are  still  there, 
and  in  many  cases  have  grown  worse. 
There  is  little  point  in  conjecturing 
just  when  disorder  might  break  out. 
If  we  assumed  it  would  happen  tomor¬ 
row,  we  might  not  be  far  off  the  mark 
— and  more  important,  this  might  in¬ 
spire  the  country  to  act  constructively 
to  save  the  cities. 
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Has 

Common  Cause 
Developed  Any  Clout? 


by  WILLIAM  CHAPMAN 


IN  ANY  analysis  of  the  anti-war  move¬ 
ment  of  recent  years,  two  truisms 
stand  out:  One,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
well-meaning  statements  and  urgent 
calls  to  action.  Two,  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  political  clout. 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  organiza¬ 
tions  devoted  to  ending  the  war,  es¬ 
tablishing  “new  priorities,”  and  setting 
this  country  on  the  road  to  prosper¬ 
ity,  peace,  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  citizens.  But  few  of  them  have  any 
understanding  of  what  it  takes  to 
translate  these  lofty  goals  into  votes 
where  they  most  immediately  count — 
in  Congress.  It  is  not  simply  a  para¬ 
dox  when  the  Gallup  Poll  records  that 
three  out  of  four  Americans  oppose  the 
war,  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  afire  with 
anti-war  fervor  for  two  years,  never¬ 
theless  turns  down  the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  amendment.  It  represents  a 
fundamental  failure  of  the  peace 
movement  and  allied  groups  to  move 
the  “system”  to  the  position  desired  by 
a  vast  majority  of  citizens. 

It  is  this  kind  of  imbalance  that 
Common  Cause,  the  citizens’  lobby  or¬ 
ganized  by  former  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Secretary  John  Gardner, 
is  striving  to  rearrange.  Votes,  it  in¬ 
sists,  are  what  count.  Citizens  can  ex¬ 
ert  pressure  to  influence  or  change 
votes.  They  need  only  to  be  convinced 
which  votes  need  to  be  changed  on 
which  issues. 

“Only  one  person  can  end  the  war 
— you,”  declared  the  message  present¬ 
ed  by  Common  Cause  in  scores  of 
newspaper  advertisements. 

But  has  it  worked?  Is  Common 


Cause  really  a  new  political  phenome¬ 
non  capable  of  backing  up  its  high- 
sounding  phrases  with  voter  activism? 
Or  is  it  simply  another  amalgamation 
of  do-gooders,  blessed  with  mmney  and 
an  appealing  leader? 

The  evidence  at  this  point  suggests 
that  Common  Cause  does  indeed  have 
clout.  It  has  developed  a  sophistica¬ 
tion  in  grass-roots  organization  that 
never  existed  outside  of  political  par¬ 
ties,  a  few  business-oriented  pressure 
groups,  and  labor  unions.  It  has  begun 
to  organize  a  highly  influential,  largely 
affluent,  and  previously  silent  corps 
of  citizens  into  a  national  lobby  of  se¬ 
rious  proportions.  Common  Cause  is 
not  switching  masses  of  votes  over¬ 
night  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  it  is,  through 
a  growing  network  of  citizen-lobbyists, 
putting  enough  heat  on  a  “swing” 
group  of  Congressmen  to  make  a  no¬ 
ticeable  difference. 

The  clearest  test  came  this  spring  on 
a  campaign,  little  noted  by  the  media, 
to  induce  members  of  the  House  to 
sign  either  of  two  “statements  of  pur¬ 
pose”  pledging  themselves  to  strive  for 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Nei¬ 
ther  statement  has  the  force  of  law; 
each  one  merely  represents  a  public  in¬ 
tent  by  the  signers.  A  Republican 
statement  was  circulated  early  this 
year  by  Representative  Charles  Mosh¬ 
er  of  Ohio  and  other  Republicans;  a 
Democratic  statement  was  passed 
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around  by  Representative  Thomas  A. 
(“Tip”)  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts,  the 
majority  whip  and  some  of  his  middle- 
of-the-road  colleagues. 

The  most  revealing  record  is  that 
chalked  up  by  O’Neill’s  Democratic 
statement.  Common  Cause’s  lobbyists 
and  grass-roots  campaigners  launched 
a  major  effort  to  align  Democratic 
Congressmen  with  that  anti-war  posi¬ 
tion.  On  April  20,  when  the  Common 
Cause  campaign  began  in  earnest,  the 
statement  had  seventy-four  signers, 
primarily  those  Congressmen  whose 
disgust  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  had 
been  publicly  pronounced.  By  June  16, 
the  number  had  risen  to  121  Demo¬ 
crats,  seven  short  of  a  party  majority 
and  twenty-one  more  than  the  num¬ 
ber  who  had  supported  a  similar  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
last  winter.  The  increase  came  mainly 
from  middle-of-the-road  House  mem¬ 
bers  who  never  had  bothered  to  regis¬ 
ter  their  views,  pro  or  con,  on  the  war. 

Of  the  seventeen  Democrats  target¬ 
ed  by  Common  Cause,  eight  had 
signed  up  by  the  middle  of  June.  By 
the  testimony  of  several  Congressmen, 
Common  Cause  had  at  least  called 
their  attention  to  the  O’Neill  resolu¬ 
tion;  none  would  admit  categorically 
that  Common  Cause’s  constituents 
had  pushed  them  over  the  border  line. 
But  a  spokesman  for  O’Neill  said: 
“We  suddenly  started  getting  all  these 
calls  from  people  [Congressmen]  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘What  the  hell  is  this  statement 
all  about?  I’m  getting  these  calls  and 
telegrams  and  I  don’t  even  know  what 
you’re  up  to.’  ” 


Knowing  “what  you’re  up  to”  is  at 
least  half  the  battle  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  was  precisely  this  action  that  Com¬ 
mon  Cause  performed  most  ably — 
alerting  members  that  a  new  move¬ 
ment  was  underway  and  forcing  them 
to  take  an  interest.  Signing  a  statement 
or  voting  for  an  amendment  is  inevit¬ 
ably  the  result  of  a  variety  of  forces 
for  any  Congressman.  But  getting  him 
interested  in  the  first  place  is  a  major 
achievement  for  any  lobbying  group. 
That,  unquestionably.  Common  Cause 
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had  done  in  a  number  of  instances. 

The  track  record  of  the  Republican 
resolution  is  less  persuasive.  Only 
twenty-one  Republicans  had  signed 
Mosher’s  statement  by  June  15.  But 
the  comments  of  several  GOP  mem¬ 
bers  is  instructive.  Typical  was  this 
observation  by  Representative  Marvin 
L.  Esch  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sponsors,  with  Mosher,  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  “statement  of  purpose”  :  “I’ve 
heard  from  several  Congressmen  who 
said  that  the  faucets  were  turned  on 
in  their  districts  by  the  Common 
Cause  people.” 

From  these  and  interviews  with  a 
score  or  more  of  other  Congressmen, 
one  can  distill  this;  The  pressure 
brought  by  Common  Cause  did  not 
spin  a  large  number  of  House  mem¬ 
bers  around  in  their  tracks.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  pin  down  anyone  who  ad¬ 
mits  categorically  that  he  publicly 
changed  his  position  on  Vietnam  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Common  Cause-generat¬ 
ed  campaigns  in  his  district.  But  many 
Representatives,  for  the  first  time,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  forced  to  think 
through  and  finally  express  their  op¬ 
position  because  a  new  element  of 
their  constituency  made  their  opinions 
felt. 

The  Congressmen  felt  the  pressures 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  Prominent  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  districts  wrote,  tele¬ 
graphed,  or  presented  in  person  their 
deeply-felt  opinion  that  the  war  had 
gone  on  far  too  long  and  that  the  only 
practical  way  to  end  it  was  to  set  a 
final  date  for  U.S.  troop  withdrawals. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  new 
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source  of  this  expression  of  opinion. 
Congressmen  interviewed  said,  almost 
without  exception,  that  they  were 
hearing  from  a  new  element  of  their 
constituency.  They  beard  from  people 
who,  to  the  Congressmen’s  knowledge, 
had  not  previously  expressed  opinions 
on  the  war.  The  new  voices  were  rep¬ 
resentative  of  upper-middle-class,  well- 
educated  people  who  were  participat¬ 
ing  in  politics  for  the  first  time.  Some 
were  Democrats,  some  were  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  a  large  number  were  inde¬ 
pendents. 

The  experience  of  Representative 
William  S.  Broomfield,  a  moderate 
Republican  from  well-to-do  suburban 
Detroit,  is  representative.  Most  of  the 
mail  Broomfield  received  urging  him 
to  sign  Mosher’s  resolution  came  from 
the  affluent  end  of  his  district,  the 
Birmingham-Bloomfield  area  which  is 
composed  of  upper-income  families. 
He  received  between  200  and  300  let¬ 
ters  urging  him  to  sign  the  Mosher 
statement,  most  of  them  from  people 
never  active  previously  in  politics. 

“Most  of  the  letters  I  got  were  quite 
objective,”  Broomfield  recalls.  “There 
was  none  of  the  hard  sell  about  it.  I 
considered  them  very  effective.”  He 
claims  he  would  have  signed  the  state¬ 
ment  anyway,  although  nothing  in  his 
record  indicates  he  is  the  sort  of  Re¬ 
publican  who  would  buck  the  national 
leadership  to  sign  anything  implying 
criticism  of  the  White  House.  (The 
Republican  House  leadership,  includ¬ 
ing  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan,  made  a  modest  attempt  to 
dissuade  GOP  Congressmen  from  sign¬ 
ing  Mosher’s  statement.) 

The  type  of  pressures  brought  by 
Common  Cause’s  constituency  was 
best  summed  up  by  Representative 
Esch,  also  a  moderate  Republican  with 
no  record  of  opposing  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration;  “They  are  pebple  who 
are  analytical,  more  knowledgeable 
and  sophisticated  than  your  normal 
letter-writers.  Any  Congressman  can 
tell  from  his  mail  when  the  usual  pres¬ 
sure  groups  are  engaged  in  a  concerted 
campaign.  You  always  know  when  la¬ 
bor  or  the  Chamber  [of  Commerce] 
or  some  environmental  group  has  sent 
out  a  newsletter.  This  isn’t  that  type 
of  campaign.  They  [Common  Cause] 
have  been  able  to  reach  out  and  iden¬ 


tify  the  real  opinion  leaders  in  many 
districts — the  people  I  call  the  ‘diffus¬ 
ers’ — people  who  can  influence  large 
segments  of  the  population.” 

The  origin  of  such  pressures  was  no 
haphazard  operation.  Rather,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
and  closely-targeted  campaigns  run 
from  Washington  in  recent  years. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Gardner’s  group 
pin-pointed  about  fifty  districts  for 
special  attention,  zeroing  in  on  the 
Representatives  who  had  never  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  on  the  war  before 
but  who  might  be  susceptible  to  con¬ 
certed  public  pressures.  For  the  most 
part  the  Congressmen  were  from  sub¬ 
urban  districts. 

In  Common  Cause’s  plush,  modem 
headquarters  in  downtown  Washing¬ 
ton,  an  old-fashioned  “boiler  room” 
was  set  up.  Twelve  hours  a  day,  volun¬ 
teers  would  man  the  telephones  in 
shifts,  calling  citizens  in  the  targeted 
districts  who  had  indicated  by  public 
pledges  (and  by  paying  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  in  annual  dues)  that  they  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Gardner’s  views. 

A  typical  conversation  went  like 
this;  “This  is  Jeanette  Smith  of  Com¬ 
mon  Cause  in  Washington.  We  won¬ 
der  if  you  would  try  to  get  your  Con¬ 
gressman  to  sign  the  Mosher  state¬ 
ment.  Mosher.  M-o-s-h-e-r.  He’s  a 
Congressman  from  Ohio.  It’s  to  end 
the  war  in  Indochina.  .  .  .  We’d  like 
Congressman  Conte  to  go  on  record 
by  signing  Mosher’s  statement.  Will 
you  help?  Thanks  very  much.”  (Rep¬ 
resentative  Silvio  Conte  ultimately 
signed  the  statement.) 

The  tightly-organized  phone  cam¬ 
paign  was  established  by  the  political 
consulting  firm  headed  by  Matt  Reese, 
a  recognized  expert  in  mass  persua¬ 
sion.  By  mid-June,  the  telephone  calls 
had  reached  more  than  10,000  people. 
Each  person  was  urged  to  call  five 
friends  in  his  district  and  ask  them  to 
make  similar  appeals  to  their  Con¬ 
gressman.  Common  Cause’s  score- 
board  showed  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  10,000  persons  reached  by  tele¬ 
phone  agreed  to  register  their  personal 
views  with  their  Congressman.  A 
slightly  smaller  proportion  agreed  to 
call  five  friends.  According  to  one 
Matt  Reese  organizer,  “That’s  the 
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highest  percentage  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
any  campaign.” 

Throughout  this  period,  Common 
Cause  itself  was  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  By  the  middle  of  June,  about 
175,000  people  had  responded  to 
Gardner’s  advertisements — and  Gard¬ 
ner  was  forced  to  deny  Republican 
National  Committee  charges  that  he 
was  running  for  President.  Outside  of 
such  recognized  lobbies  as  labor,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  like. 
Common  Cause  now  qualifies  as  one 
of  the  largest  mass-membership  lobbies 
operating  in  and  out  of  Washington. 

Common  Cause,  like  most  lobbies, 
exaggerates  its  influence.  For  example, 
it  claims  Representative  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  Illinois  Democrat,  as  a  convert, 
but  Gray  says  he  was  led  to  sign  the 
Democratic  statement  of  purpose  by 
the  urgings  of  “Tip”  O’Neill,  whose 
position  as  Democratic  whip  lends  a 
certain  extra  persuasion.  Gray  said  he 
has  received  only  “five  or  six  letters” 
from  people  in  his  Southern  Illinois 
district  who  could  be  identified  as 
Common  Cause  advocates.  Similarly, 
Representative  Florence  Dwyer,  New 
Jersey  Republican,  is  claimed  as  a 
Common  Cause  convert,  but  she  insists 
that  her  signing  of  the  Mosher  state¬ 
ment  was  a  natural  conversion  due  to 
her  growing  anti-war  sentiment.  Still, 
her  staff  acknowledges  a  flood  of  mail 
from  upper-income  areas. 

“They’re  smart  and  they’re  doing  all 
of  the  right  things,”  said  one  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  Dwyer’s  aides.  “It’s  not 
boiler-plate  stuff  we’re  getting.  Gen¬ 
erally,  we’re  getting  short  notes  and 
well-reasoned  letters.  A  lot  of  them  are 
from  businessmen  and  professional 
people.  There  are  a  lot  of  new  names 
on  the  list.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  examples  is 
Jerry  Pettis,  a  Republican  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  very  conservative  South¬ 
ern  California  district  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  county — who,  incidentally,  was 
supported  in  his  first  campaign  for 
Congress  in  1966  by  Richard  M.  Nix¬ 
on.  Pettis  was  reliably  reported  to  have 
agreed  to  sign  the  original  Mosher 
statement;  some  sources  say  he  was 
then  induced  by  Minority  Leader  Ford 
to  remove  his  name.  Pettis’s  aides  deny 
this,  but  they  do  acknowledge  a  vast 


assortment  of  mail  from  previously 
unheard-of  constituents  who  urged  him 
to  sign.  In  the  end,  he  refused. 

Representative  Charles  J.  Carney, 
Ohio  Democrat,  is  another  Congress¬ 
man  chalked  up  as  a  Common  Cause 
victory.  His  was  a  Common  Cause  tar¬ 
get  district  early  in  the  spring,  and  by 
early  April  Carney  wrote  to  a  constitu¬ 
ent:  “After  a  great  deal  of  soul-search¬ 
ing,  I  have  decided  to  support  Con¬ 
gressman  O’Neill’s  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  calling  for  a  total  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  by  December  31, 
1971.”  Carney  acknowledges  receiving 
a  certain  amount  of  Common  Cause¬ 
generated  mail  from  his  district,  but  he 
denies  that  he  was  pressured  by  the 
letter  writers  into  signing  O’Neill’s 
statement. 

Common  Cause’s  objective  in  stim¬ 
ulating  the  letter-writing  campaign 
was  not  merely  to  advance  a  “state¬ 
ment  of  purpose”  in  the  House.  The 
goal  was  to  place  on  record  a  solid 
corps  of  Congressmen  who  could  be 
counted  on  to  vote  for  specific  amend¬ 
ments  to  military  appropriations  that 
would  curtail  the  Administration’s  le¬ 
gal  and  financial  capacity  to  wage  war 
in  Indochina  after  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  is  clear  that  not  all  of  those 
wjio  signed  the  statements  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  for  specific  cuts  in  mil¬ 
itary  funds.  Even  Representative  Dan¬ 
iel  Rostenkowski,  Illinois  Democrat 
and  an  original  co-sponsor  of  the 
O’Neill  statement,  said  he  did  not  feel 
committed  to  voting  for  specific  cuts. 

From  this  experience  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1971,  one  can  draw 
several  somewhat  ambiguous  conclu¬ 
sions.  Common  Cause  is  no  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  capable  of  transform¬ 
ing  Congressional  politics  overnight. 
No  great  national  groundswell  was 
generated  by  the  organization’s  inten¬ 
sive  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
significant  pressures  were  brought  to 
bear  on  that  most  ponderous  and  con¬ 
servative  branch  of  government,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  John  Gard¬ 
ner  rightly  observed  recently  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  any  citi¬ 
zens’  movement  would  be  to  “flush 
out”  the  Congressman  who,  in  the 
past,  has  been  reluctant  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  major  issues  of  our  times.  One 


can  say  that  the  process  has  begun  and 
that  Common  Cause  played  some  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  the  flushing-out. 

There  are  two  significant  trends 
which  suggest  more  possibilities  in  the 
future.  First,  Common  Cause  has  in 
these  months  of  its  infancy  managed 
to  grow  to  a  sizable  membership,  one 
large  enough  to  guarantee  attention 
for  some  years  to  come.  It  has  orga¬ 
nized  a  unique  constituency  of  afflu¬ 
ent,  normally  uninvolved  Americans. 
As  one  of  its  lobbyists  explained : 
“These  are  the  people  who  can  pick 
up  their  telephone  and  get  their  Con¬ 
gressman  on  the  line  with  very  little 
effort.”  It  will  take  time  to  get  the 
messages  through  those  lines,  but 
Common  Cause  seems  particularly 
well  structured  to  remain  in  business 
and  to  attain  enough  influence  to  ac¬ 
tivate  some  of  the  movers  and  shakers 
- — the  “diffusers” — of  middle-class 
society. 

Second,  there  are  fundamental 
changes  taking  place  in  the  House 
which  will  make  its  members  more 
vulnerable  to  precisely  the  kind  of 
pressure  Common  Cause  can  generate. 
It  is  now  possible,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  for  ordinary  members  of 
the  House  to  request  and  obtain  a  re¬ 
corded  teller  vote  on  amendments  to 
key  legislation.  The  stark  fact  is  that 
until  the  middle  of  June,  1971,  the 
House  never  had  taken  a  significant 
recorded  vote  on  any  legislative 
amendments  affecting  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  it 
is  now  customary  for  between  375  and 
400  members  to  be  “flushed  out”  for 
votes  on  such  amendments;  previously, 
they  were  able  to  dodge  them.  They 
are  now  exposed,  out  in  the  open 
where  their  names  are  tallied  and  their 
votes  can  be  reported  to  the  voters  in 
their  home  districts. 

In  this  kind  of  arena,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  Common  Cause  is  able  to 
apply  pressures  and  check  the  results. 
The  “citizens’  lobby”  may  not  seem  im¬ 
portant  to  academicians  or  casual  stu¬ 
dents  of  American  government,  but  to 
those  who  work  in  the  Congressional 
vineyards  it  represents  major  progress. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Common  Cause  can  harvest  in  the 
months  to  come. 


August^  1971 
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Where  Was  Congress? 

Dear  Sirs: 

Not  all  the  blame  for  the  secrecy  and 
deceit  practiced  by  the  Presidents — as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Pentagon  Papers — should  be 
put  on  them  alone.  What  about  Congress? 
Where  was  it  through  all  these  years? 
Asleep  at  the  switch?  True,  some  of  our 
legislators  did  speak  out,  and  they  got 
very  little  support  from  the  others.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  has  come  to  clean  out  the 
stables. 

G.  Winn 

New  York,  New  York 


Disturbed  by  Dr.  Halleck 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  was  rather  saddened  by  the  article 
by  Dr.  Seymour  Halleck,  “A  Psychiatrist 
Looks  at  the  Uses  of  Abnormality,”  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Progressive. 

Considering  Dr.  Halleck’s  training  and 
position  one  would  hope  that  he  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  write  such  a  dis¬ 
torted  and — to  many  present  and  future 
patients  in  psychotherapy  and  psycho¬ 
analysis — disturbing  article. 

As  a  practicing  psychoanalyst  for  more 
than  thirty  years  I  can  assure  Dr.  Halleck 
and  your  readers  that  our  profession  is  not 
out  to  label  patients  for  label’s  sake,  but 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  a  proper 
diagnosis  to  enable  ourselves  to  help  the 
patient  to  resolve  the  problems  which  have 
brought  him  into  our  office  in  the  first 
place.  The  making  of  a  diagnosis  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  but  for  a  well  trained 
and  experienced  psychiatrist  it  does  not 
present  unsurmountable  difficulties.  It  is 
certainly  not  done  in  a  slipshod  manner 
except  by  irresponsible  practitioners, 
whom  we  find  in  our  profession,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  well  as  in  all  others. 

Dr.  Halleck  must  know  that  responsible 
representatives  of  our  profession  are  mo¬ 
tivated  only  to  help  the  patient  to  find 
himself  and  enable  him  to  live  as  auton¬ 


omous  and  satisfactory  a  life  as  he  wishes 
and  is  capable  of,  irrespective  of  his  or 
her  being  a  homosexual,  a  revolutionary, 
or  a  member  of  any  minority  or  oppressed 
group. 

Hans  H.  Cohn,  M.D. 

Suffem,  New  York 


Dr.  Halleck  Replies 

Dear  Sirs: 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  impugn  the 
motivations  of  the  majority  of  practicing 
psychiatrists.  Rather,  I  was  trying  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  there  are  factors  inherent  in 
the  process  of  psychiatric  diagnosis  and 
treatment  which  can  have  unanticipated 
effects  upon  both  patients  and  the  public. 
Psychiatrists  are  part  of  a  social  system 
and  whether  they  intend  to  or  not,  they 
have  an  impact  upon  that  system.  Every 
diagnosis,  every  type  of  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment,  including  psychotherapy,  has  an  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  distribution  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  patient  and  his  family  and  be¬ 
tween  the  patient  and  his  community. 

Neither  psychiatrists  nor  the  public  have 
been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  political  im¬ 
pact  of  the  psychiatrist’s  work.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  try  to  help  clarify  the  very  real 
influence  the  psychiatrist  has  on  either 
altering  or  changing  the  status  quo  even 
when  his  motivations  are  purely  human¬ 
itarian  and  scientific. 

Seymour  L.  Halleck,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Mayer  No  Liberal 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  pleased  that  some  of  your  women 
readers  have  caught  up  with  Milton  May¬ 
er — and  have  exposed  him  as  not  being  a 
real  liberal.  Some  of  us  have  long  been 
aware  of  this  fact. 

Mayer  is  a  master  of  one  quality  in  writ¬ 


ing,  however,  and  that’s  obfuscation. 
Nonetheless,  as  editor,  you  are  entitled  to 
continue  to  believe  that  Mayer  is  one  of 
the  really  great  writers  of  our  times— a 
point  with  which  I  am  sure  Mayer  agrees. 
William  H.  Fisher 
Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana 


Is  Mayer  Just  Ordinary? 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  The  People’s  Forum  of  a  recent  is¬ 
sue,  Hortense  Miller  severely  criticized 
Milton  Mayer  for  his  position  on  the  role 
of  women.  She  wrote:  “Mr.  Mayer  sneers 
with  pettiness,  sheer  meanness,  and  hatred 
towards  half  the  human  race.” 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  Hortense 
Miller.  Mr.  Mayer  used  to  be  an  ideal  on 
a  high  pedestal.  Once  or  twice  before,  he 
began  slipping — when  he  referred  to  his 
wdfe  and  to  women  as  “sex-objects” — but 
his  latest  tirade  against  women  who  ask 
for  equal  treatment  with  men  completed 
my  disillusionment.  I  fear  his  place  on  my 
pedestal  will  never  again  be  so  high  up. 
Is  he,  after  all,  just  an  ordinary  man  with 
feet  of  clay? 

Jean  Wunderlich 
San  Diego,  California 


Dispute  Lens  on  Middle  East 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  found  Sidney  Lens’  “Letter  from 
Kuwait”  in  the  June  issue  a  sometimes 
myopic  and  often  exasperating  report  of 
Middle  Eastern  life.  The  sum  total  of  the 
report  on  the  Symposium  is  that  two  stan¬ 
dards  exist  in  this  world:  one  for  Israel, 
one  for  everybody  else. 

For  example,  the  majority  of  those 
present  at  the  Symposium  were  opposed  to 
the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  “Jewish”  state. 
Question:  were  they  also  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  Islamic  states?  Islam  is  the 
official  state  religion  of  the  Arab  nations; 
why  should  a  different  standard  be  applied 
to  Israel? 

Lens  states  that  the  “Palestinian  Arab 
has  as  much  right  to  come  home  ...  as  a 
Jew  had  to  return  to  Judengasse  in  Vien¬ 
na  after  the  defeat  of  Hitler.”  I  find  his 
statement  peculiarly  myopic.  Unless  I  mis¬ 
read  history,  a  state  of  war  has  existed  be- 
tw'een  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  for  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  It  is  a  warped  per¬ 
ception  that  equates  the  Jew  with  Hitler. 
I  am  also  concerned  with  the  failure  of 
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Lens  and  of  the  Arabs  to  point  out  that  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Israel,  an 
independent  Palestinian  state  was  set  up 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  Everybody 
talks  about  Israel  “expansionism”  but  it 
was  the  Jordanians  who  destroyed  the  pro¬ 
posed  Palestinian  state. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  peculiar 
“revolutionary  socialism”  of  the  Middle 
East  which — Lens  did  point  out — sees  in 
the  destruction  of  Israel  the  solution  of 
most  Arab  problems.  To  my  perception, 
the  most  revolutionary  part  of  the  Middle 
East  is  Israel.  It  is  not  a  perfect  state;  no 
state  is.  But  if  it  is  compared  to  the  mil¬ 
itaristic,  totalitarian,  monolithic  structures 
around  it — including  the  one-party  sys¬ 
tems  of  Egypt  and  Libya — it  comes  out 
looking  like  a  Utopian  dream. 

If  the  Israeli  treatment  of  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  Arabs  is  wrong,  then  what  does  one 
say  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Morocco, 
in  Iraq,  in  Egypt,  and  Libya?  I  suggest 
that  there  is  something  astigmatic  in  a 
view  that  sees  an  improvement  in  the  lives 
of  eighty  million  poor  through  the  alter¬ 
ation — however  drastic — of  one  state  with 
two  million.  Focusing  on  Israel  as  the 
problem  is  not  revolutionary;  it  is  the  most 
blatant  kind  of  reactionary  scapegoating. 

I,  too,  am  as  concerned  as  Lens  about 
the  Middle  East.  I  am  concerned  about 
social  justice  and  social  change.  But  does 
that  hodge-podge  of  “revolutionaries” 
have  no  problems  to  solve  other  than 
Israel?  Just  as  starters,  when  the  Arab 
nations  confront  the  Israeli  government, 
with  a  woman  as  prime  minister,  shouldn’t 
they  wonder  about  the  elimination  of 
slavery  and  the  emancipation  of  women 
in  their  own  revolutionary,  humanitarian, 
democratic  states? 

Myron  Taube 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sirs: 

Sidney  Lens,  in  his  “Letter  from  Ku¬ 
wait,”  disqualifies  himself  as  an  objec¬ 
tive  reporter  in  a  number  of  instances — 
to  mention  only  one  will  suffice.  He  men¬ 
tions  one  Israeli  “atrocity”  without  any 
qualifying  circumstances,  but  ignores  the 
hundreds  of  terroristic  crimes  by  Arabs. 

S.  Whitman 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Sirs: 

Sidney  Lens  should  not  have  wondered 
so  much  about  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
anti-Zionist  symposium  in  Kuwait  with  all 
expenses  paid,  as  he  obviously  is  known  as 
an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  He  learned  that 
the  two  student  groups  sponsoring  the 
event  considered  themselves  revolutionary. 
He  also  must  have  known  that  the  Nation¬ 


al  Socialist  German  Workers’  Party  of  Hit¬ 
ler  (NSDAP),  whose  goal  it  was  to  liber¬ 
ate  Germany  and  other  lands  including 
Palestine  from  the  Jews,  was  also  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Nevertheless  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  empathizes  with  the  six  million  Jews 
killed  by  Hitler,  but  he  does  not  empathize 
with  the  two  and  a  half  million  survivors 
who  established  a  Jewish  State  which  they 
call  Zion  and  in  which  live  Jews  are  wel¬ 
comed  as  citizens. 

He  quotes  Golda  MeiPs  statement  that 
the  Jewish  homeland  could  give  refuge 
to  millions  of  Jews  from  the  pogromist 
neo-Stalinist  Russia  and  wonders  why  Is¬ 
rael  can’t  repatriate  only  one  million 
Arabs.  “No  Zionist  has  ever  explained  that 
to  my  satisfaction,”  he  points  out  with  an 
air  of  righteousness.  Well,  I  think  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  him. 

These  Palestinian  Arabs  have  no  desire 
to  be  repatriated.  They  could  then  no 
longer  claim  to  have  been  expelled  from 
their  homes.  These  are  people  kept  in  stor¬ 
age  comparable  to  Hitler’s  irredenta  of 
Austrian  and  Czechoslovakian  German 
“refugees”  who  were  trained  in  camps  as 
terrorists,  as  the  Austrian  and  Sudetenland 
Legion,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
coming  German  invasion. 

Lens  warns  the  Jews  that  the  Middle 
Eastern  revolution  is  as  inexorable  and  as 
inevitable  as  the  one  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  that  “a  Zionist  Israel  can  hardly  sur¬ 
vive  by  coming  to  the  defense  of  the  Hus¬ 
seins  and  the  Faisals  and  the  sheikhs.” 
Southeast  Asia  is  a  testing  area  for  mod¬ 
ern  weaponry  as  Spain  was  prior  to  World 
War  H.  Diverting  the  Arab  revolution 
into  a  war  against  the  Jews  inevitably  will 
trigger  World  War  HI  in  which  the  Jews 
will  represent  the  smallest  number  of  those 
to  be  exterminated. 

Ernest  A.  Rappaport,  M.D. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


No  Faith  in  Ballot 

Dear  Sirs: 

Your  editorial  statement  on  Page  five 
of  the  June,  1971,  issue  that  the  war  will 
end  when  Nixon  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  are  turned  out  of  office,  seems  overly 
optimistic.  On  three  occasions  the  voters 
have  informed  candidates  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  that  the  war  must  end.  In  1964, 
Goldwater’s  biggest  issue  was  to  escalate 
the  war,  which  Johnson  promised  not  to 
do.  Goldwater  was  given  a  resounding  de¬ 
feat,  and  Johnson  promptly  escalated  the 
war. 

In  the  1968  primaries,  the  vote  was  so 


strongly  against  the  war  that  Johnson  de¬ 
cided  to  retire.  The  Democrats,  not  be¬ 
ing  democrats,  nominated  a  man  whose 
position  was  that  Johnson  had  been  right; 
the  Republican  candidate  had  a  plan  to 
end  the  war.  The  voters  bought  that  se¬ 
cret  plan,  whereupon  Nixon  invented  a 
silent,  nonvoting  majority  that  wanted 
him  to  win,  not  end,  the  war. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  whose  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred 
honor  are  involved  have  no  faith  in  the 
ballot,  when  our  Presidents  have  adopted 
a  political  philosophy  which  can  be 
summed  up  in  three  expressions:  “d’etat, 
c’est  moi;”  “the  public  be  damned;”  and 
“this  is  1984.” 

Frances  French 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Real  Peril  Within 

Dear  Sirs: 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  says  our 
nation  faces  “peril  from  within.”  Truer 
words  were  never  spoken.  Poverty,  eco¬ 
nomic  royalism,  militarism,  power  politics, 
racism,  religious  bigotry  and  hypocrisy, 
crime,  hate,  and  fear  are  tearing  our  great 
nation  apart.  But  I  don’t  think  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  was  referring  to  these  perils. 
He  was  referring  to  the  “political  subver¬ 
sives”  who  would  seek  to  change  all  of 
this:  those  “radical-liberals,”  no  doubt, 
who  would  do  away  with  the  corrupting 
influences  that  have  grown  rank  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  society,  the  malignancies  represent¬ 
ing  the  real  peril  from  within. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  Cold  War  against 
the  “Red  peril”  without  should  have  trig¬ 
gered  the  radical  demands  for  change  that 
John  Mitchell  now  refers  to  as  the  “peril 
from  within.”  The  long  suffering  Ameri¬ 
can  people  could  tolerate  domination,  ex¬ 
ploitation,  poverty,  political  and  economic 
manipulation,  and  the  many  other  inherent 
evils  of  full-blown  capitalism,  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  ruthless  and  wanton  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  millions  of  innocent  peasants  at  the 
hands  of  American  imperialism  and  in  the 
name  of  American  democracy  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  our  undoing. 
There  can  be  no  turning  back  now.  We 
have  reached  the  point  of  no  return,  from 
which  we  can  only  go  forward  to  a  new 
and  better  America;  a  country  free  of  the 
corrupting  influences  dragging  us  down  to¬ 
day.  All  power  to  the  people. 

Reynolds  Moody 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (Retired) 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Miami,  Florida 
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Chester  Bowles: 
Ahead  of  His  Time 

by  DAVID  C.  WILLIAMS 


CHESTER  Bowles’  modest  account 
of  three  decades  of  public  service 
reminds  one  how  much  America  owes 
to  this  able  and  dedicated  man,  and 
how  much  more  he  might  have  con¬ 
tributed  had  he  been  given  the  chance. 

Bowles  has  served  in  a  wide  range 
of  responsible  posts:  head  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  in  World 
War  II;  Governor  of  Connecticut; 
Congressman  from  the  same  state;  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State;  and  twice  as 
Ambassador  to  India. 

In  each  of  these  capacities  he  made 
a  distinctive  and  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion.  He  demonstrated — something  to 
remember  in  today’s  ongoing  debate 
— that  wage  and  price  controls,  ably 
administered,  can  be  effective.  As 
Governor,  he  was  well  ahead  of  his 
time,  but  the  initiatives  he  took  bore 
fruit  in  later  years.  As  a  Congressman, 
he  helped  to  found  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  which  to  this  day  makes 
liberal  Democrats  in  the  House  more 
effective  than  they  would  be  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  Ambassador  to  India,  he 
early  grasped  the  central  importance 
of  agriculture  there  and  planted  the 
seeds  for  what  later  blossomed  as  the 
“green  revolution” — a  revolution  with 
every  prospect  of  making  India  self- 
sufficient  in  grain.  As  Under  Secretary 


of  State,  he  was  principally  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  array  of  ambassadors  who  have 
represented  this  country. 

Yet,  in  retrospect,  the  overriding 
impression  of  the  years  covered  in 
Promises  to  Keep  is  that  of  a  tragical¬ 
ly  missed  opportunity.  After  eight 
years  of  drift  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  United  States  in  1961 
could  have  opened  a  new  era  in  world 
affairs.  Despite  Bowles’  earnest,  almost 
desperate  efforts,  that  opportunity  was 
not  grasped. 

There  are  some  observers — and  not 
only  economic  determinists — who  re¬ 
gard  America’s  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  inevitable.  In  Bowles’  account 
of  the  first  crucial  months  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration,  however,  the 
element  of  human  fallibility  comes 
through  strongly.  There  was  the  in¬ 
experienced  young  President,  elected 
by  the  barest  of  majorities,  looking  to 
Establishment  figures  for  the  prestige 


Promises  to  Keep:  My  Years  in 
Public  Life,  1941-1969,  by  Chester 
Bowles.  Harper  &  Row.  657  pp. 
$12.95. 


he  felt  he  needed  and  lacked.  There 
were  the  great  Cold  War  bureaucra¬ 
cies  (the  Pentagon,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  C.I.A.),  dedicated  to  do¬ 
ing  what  came  naturally  to  them — ■ 
only  perhaps  with  more  “vigor,”  in 
an  Administration  that  seemed  to 
prize  action  for  action’s  sake.  And 
there  were  the  intellectuals  brought 
into  the  Government,  relishing  the 
novel  taste  of  power,  determined  to 
show  that  they  were  not  woolly-mind¬ 
ed  sentimentalists,  but  “tough-minded” 
realists  in  word  and  deed. 

It  was  this  whole  fatal  combination 
which  led  within  three  months  to  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  was  a  disaster  from 
which  the  Administration  never  quite 
recovered.  Kennedy’s  humiliation  over 
Cuba  seems  to  have  given  Khrushchev 
the  idea  that  he  could,  at  Vienna,  be 
bluffed  and  bullied.  The  consequences 
are  still  with  us.  As  Bowles  writes: 

“When  I  had  discussed  American 
policy  in  regard  to  South  Vietnam 
with  Kennedy  shortly  after  his  elec¬ 
tion,  he  expressed  only  a  marginal  in¬ 
terest.  But  following  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
his  confrontation  with  Khrushchev  in 
Vienna  and  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing  by  the  Soviets,  I  sensed  that, 
subconsciously  at  least,  he  was  search¬ 
ing  for  some  issue  on  which  he  could 
prove  at  relatively  low  cost  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  a  tough  President  who 
could  not  be  pushed  around  by  the 
Soviets,  the  Chinese,  or  anyone  else.” 

We  know  all  too  well  how  high 
that  “relatively  low  cost”  turned  out 
to  be.  To  his  great  credit,  Bowles 
fought  this  and  other  disastrous  pol¬ 
icies  every  inch  of  the  way.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  rather  than  his  un¬ 
doubted  tendency  to  talk  at  length  and 
draft  memoranda  at  even  greater 
length,  that  he  was  relegated  to  the 
sidelines  after  a  few  short  months. 

Generous  always,  Bowles  is  metic¬ 
ulous  in  recording  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  Administration’s  early  hawks — 
Robert  Kennedy,  Robert  McNamara, 
possibly  the  President  himself — had 
come  to  have  sober  second  thoughts. 
But  it  must  in  all  conscience  be  said 
that  the  Presidency  is  one  post  in 
which  the  price  of  “learning  on  the 
job”  is  too  high  to  afford. 

Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  same 
lessons  have  to  be  learned  over  and 
over  again.  Despite  his  years  of  experi- 
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Vanguard  of  Campus  Protest 

by  PHILIP  G.  ALTBACH 


ence — or  perhaps  because  that  experi¬ 
ence  was  limited  mainly  to  domestic 
affairs — Lyndon  Johnson  was  as  un¬ 
prepared  in  his  way  to  be  President  as 
John  Kennedy  had  been  in  a  different 
way.  And  a  year  ago  President  Nixon 
launched  the  Cambodian  incursion  to 
prove  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
“pitiful,  helpless  giant,”  just  as  if  the 
disasters  of  his  predecessors  had  taught 
him  nothing. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  lack  of  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  in  some  of  our  leaders — the  per¬ 
vasive  “pragmatism” — that  has  done 
the  most  damage.  As  Bowles  percep¬ 
tively  observes:  “Anyone  in  public  life 
who  has  strong  convictions  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  public  morality, 
both  domestic  and  international,  has  a 
very  great  advantage  in  times  of 
strain,  as  his  instincts  on  what  to  do 
are  clear  and  immediate.” 

In  the  absence  of  the  application 
of  clear  principles,  as  Bowles  points 
out,  problems  are  analyzed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  endlessly,  and  issues  small 
enough  to  deal  with  in  the  beginning 
tend  to  get  out  of  hand.  And  even  if 
the  pragmatist  may  come  out  right  in 
the  end  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  head, 
Bowles  warns:  “What  worries  me  are 
the  conclusions  that  such  an  individual 
may  reach  when  he  is  tired,  angry, 
frustrated,  or  emotionally  affected.” 

If  people  knew  how  they  were  gov¬ 
erned,  a  wise  Englishman  observed, 
they  would  not  sleep  of  nights.  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles’  reminiscences  are  no  rem¬ 
edy  for  insomnia.  But,  as  liberals  and 
intellectuals  look  forward  to  another 
chance  at  power,  this  book  should  be 
required  reading.  Indeed,  any  citizen 
concerned  about  the  future  of  his 
country  would  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder  what  Bowles  has  distilled 
out  of  his  deep  feelings  and  wide 
experience. 


THE  REVIEWERS 

DAVID  C.  WILLIAMS,  a  specialist  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  served  for  six  years  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations. 
PHILIP  G.  ALTBACH,  associate  professor 
of  educational  policy  studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  co-editor, 
with  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  of  "Students 
in  Revolt."  MEL  PHILLIPS,  inmate  li¬ 
brarian  at  the  Missouri  state  penitentiary, 
is  serving  a  ten-year  sentence. 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  we  are 
told,  is  the  crucible  of  the  modern 
American  revolution.  In  the  vanguard 
of  the  revolution  is  the  student  move¬ 
ment.  The  books  under  review  here 
deal  with  the  various  campus  crises  at 
the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  their  effects  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  students  involved.  Student 
movements  at  the  two  schools  have 
been  crucial  to  the  development  of  the 
art  of  confrontation  politics  in  the 
United  States.  The  “Berkeley  student 
revolt”  of  1964  was  the  first  of  the 
major  student  agitations  which  con¬ 
vulsed  the  campuses  in  the  late  1960s. 
The  events  at  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege  are  somewhat  less  well  known,  but 
are  important  nevertheless.  The  1968- 
69  crisis  at  San  Francisco  State  in¬ 
volved  a  large  number  of  arrests,  the 
largest  strike  by  professors  in  recent 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rise 
to  power  of  S.  I.  Hayakawa  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  college.  Significantly,  San 
Francisco  State  was  the  home  of  the 
first  Black  Students’  Union,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  spread  to  other  campuses 
quickly  and  had  major  educational 
and  political  results. 

The  books  under  review  also  repre¬ 
sent  a  new  genre  in  the  literature  on 
student  protest  and  the  campus  crisis: 
the  case  study.  All  of  the  books 
attempt  to  describe  and  analyze  the 
campus  events  at  Berkeley  or  San 
Francisco  State  from  various  points  of 
view.  Academic  administrators  and 
others  concerned  with  the  operations 
of  universities  during  crises  will  be 
well  advised  to  peruse  these  volumes. 
Indeed,  the  complexity  of  a  campus 
crisis  becomes  clear  in  these  analyses 
in  a  way  which  is  not  possible  from 
press  or  television  accounts.  Readers 
will  be  surprised  at  the  many  forces  at 
work  in  any  campus  crisis — police, 
student  radicals,  factions  within  the 
faculty,  administrators,  and  even  the 
mass  media. 

Berkeley,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the 


more  important  of  the  two  crises.  It 
was  the  first  major  campus  disruption 
and  provided  an  impetus  and  a  model 
for  many  of  the  others  which  followed. 
In  addition,  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley  is  the  very  model  of 
the  “multiversity”  (it  is  the  place 
which  Clark  Kerr,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  had  in 
mind  when  he  coined  the  term  in 
1963),  and  therefore  has  major  insti¬ 
tutional  implications  for  other  Amer¬ 
ican  universities. 

The  literature  on  the  Berkeley  sit¬ 
uation  now  fills  a  small  bookshelf. 
Two  recent  books — Max  Heirich’s 
The  Beginning:  Berkeley,  1964  and  C. 
Michael  Otten’s  University  Authority 
and  the  Student:  The  Berkeley  Expe¬ 
rience — are  probably  the  best  written 
ones  to  date  and  are  first  class  scholar¬ 
ly  studies  as  well.  They  are  two  of  the 
best  books  published  in  recent  years 
on  any  university  crisis,  and  I  believe 
they  will  provide  a  model  for  future 
research  and  writing  on  academic  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  are  well  worthwhile 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  dynamics 
of  American  higher  education. 

Heirich,  now  a  sociologist  at  the 


The  Beginning:  Berkeley,  1964, 
by  Max  Heirich.  Columbia  University 
Press.  317  pp.  $6.95. 

University  Authority  and  the 
Student:  The  Berkeley  Experience, 
by  C.  Michael  Otten.  University  of 
California  Press.  222  pp.  $7.50. 

President  Seven,  by  John  Summer- 
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University  of  Michigan,  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  Berkeley  during  the 
events  of  1964.  The  Beginning  is  a 
study  of  the  1964  crisis  and  its  causes 
and  ramifications;  a  longer  version  of 
the  book  entitled  The  Spiral  of  Con¬ 
flict:  Berkeley,  1964  includes  a  wealth 
of  methodological  information.  Heir- 
ich  analyzes  in  detail  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  and  the  issues  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  original  confrontation. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
The  Beginning  is  Heirich’s  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  role  of  the  university  ad¬ 
ministration,  headed  at  that  time  by 
Clark  Kerr,  and  the  Berkeley  faculty. 
Behind  the  situation  on  the  campus 
lurked  the  state  authorities.  Heirich 
points  out  that  one  of  the  big  “busts” 
at  Berkeley  was  ordered  directly  by 
then-Governor  Pat  Brown  over  the 
objection  of  the  university  administra¬ 
tion,  which  had  reached  a  tentative 
settlement  with  student  protest  leaders. 

University  crises  do  not  take  place 
in  a  vacuum,  and  the  Otten  book  am¬ 
ply  documents  this  fact.  This  volume 
is  an  especially  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  on  student  protest  because 
it  considers  the  relations  between  the 
University  of  California  and  its  stu¬ 
dents  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Otten  points  out  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  relationships  between  universi¬ 
ties  and  their  students  were  designed 
for  small  institutions  in  periods  of  so¬ 
cial  peace.  The  American  notion  of 
in  loco  parentis — the  idea  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  should  act  as  a  parent  for  its 
students — was  developed  in  quieter 
times.  The  great  period  of  growth  in 
higher  education,  Otten  points  out, 
ushered  in  an  entirely  new  equation 
on  the  campus.  After  World  War  II, 
the  numbers  of  students  increased  dra¬ 
matically,  and  their  age  also  rose.  Ac¬ 
ademic  institutions  developed  bureau¬ 
cracies  to  deal  with  student  affairs,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  students  them¬ 
selves  were  rejecting  many  of  the  as¬ 
sumptions  on  which  discipline  was 
based.  With  the  growth  of  political 
consciousness  in  the  early  1960s,  the 
stage  was  set  for  confrontation  over 
the  many  orthodox  campus  rules  and 
regulations. 

Both  the  Heirich  and  Otten  books 
indicate  that  large  public  universities 
operate  under  a  tremendous  number 


of  pressures  and  constraints  which 
make  rational  decision-making  next  to 
impossible.  The  large  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  single  campus  and  the 
growth  of  diverse  subcultures  among 
them  provide  one  major  pressure. 
Government  involvement  in  academic 
affairs  and  a  many-layered  bureau¬ 
cratic  university  structure  tie  the 
hands  of  those  who  wish  to  resolve 
crises.  The  faculty,  it  is  clear,  has  not 
been  an  effective  mediator.  While  no 
clear  answer  emerges,  the  problems 
of  the  large  and  prestigious  universi¬ 
ties  are  analyzed  effectively  in  these 
two  books. 


San  Francisco  State  College  is  a 
unique  institution  and  the  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  crisis  are  also  unique. 
The  books  under  consideration  here 
(there  are  several  more,  including 
Kay  Boyle’s  The  Long  Walk  at  San 
Francisco  State)  are  the  reminiscences 
of  the  most  liberal  of  the  three  pres¬ 
idents  who  tried  to  administer  the  col¬ 
lege  during  its  travail,  psychologist 
John  Summerskill  {President  Seven)  ; 
a  collection  of  essays  by  activists  in 
the  militant  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  local  at  the  college  {Ac¬ 
ademics  on  the  Line)  ;  a  fairly  bal¬ 
anced  account  of  the  crisis  by  three 
“establishment  liberals”  in  the  admin¬ 
istration,  including  Summerskill’ s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Robert  Smith  {By  Any  Means 
Necessary ) ;  and  a  descriptive  account 
by  a  former  student  editor  of  the  Daily 
Cater,  Dikran  Karagueuzian  {Blow  It 

up!). 

These  books  provide  an  interesting 
contrast,  for  each  one  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective.  Even  after  a  careful 
reading  of  all  four  books,  the  sequence 
and  nature  of  the  events  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  are  not  entirely  clear. 

Probably  the  best  single  volume  in 
terms  of  explaining  what  happened  is 
By  Any  Means  Necessary,  by  former 
President  Robert  Smith,  Richard  Ax- 
en,  and  De  Vere  Pentony.  They  also 
present  an  inside  perspectiv'e  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  reaction  to 
the  crisis. 

Academics  on  the  Line,  by  Arlene 
Kaplan  Daniels,  Rachel  Kahn-hut,  and 
their  activist  associates,  is  a  radical 
critique  of  the  crisis,  with  strong  at¬ 


tacks  on  both  S.  I.  Flayakawa  and 
the  college  administration.  The  book, 
unfortunately,  is  rather  unevenly  writ¬ 
ten  and  provides  only  a  fragmentary 
account  of  the  events. 

Blow  It  Up!  by  the  student  editor  of 
the  Cater  during  the  crisis,  is  the  least 
satisfying  in  terms  of  its  analysis  of  the 
events,  but  Dikran  Karagueuzian  does 
provide  some  fascinating  descriptive 
accounts  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic 
aspects  of  the  crisis. 

The  most  puzzling  of  the  volumes, 
John  Summerskill’s  President  Seven, 
provides  a  personal  account  of  his  year 
or  so  at  the  helm  of  the  college.  Sum¬ 
merskill  was  criticized  during  the  crisis 
for  his  indecisiveness  and  if  this  book 
is  indicative,  one  can  understand  why. 
He  comes  across  as  a  sincere  individ¬ 
ual,  but  one  caught  in  the  winds  of  a 
crisis  which  he  could  not  handle  and 
in  which  many  of  the  key  decisions 
were  made  from  above.  His  dramatic 
resignation  and  departure  from  the 
campus  for  Ethiopia  on  a  day’s  notice 
must  certainly  be  a  classic  incident  in 
American  academic  history. 

What  do  these  books  tell  us?  First 
of  all,  they  clearly  indicate  that  what 
seem  to  be  simple  acts  of  disruption 
by  militant  students  have  deeper 
causes  and  wide  ranging  results.  They 
indicate  the  complexity  of  academic  de¬ 
cision-making.  They  demonstrate  that 
public  higher  education  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  was  caught  in  the  crossfire  of 
broader  political  struggles  in  the  state. 

It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  signif¬ 
icant,  that  at  the  institution  more  open 
to  change,  San  Francisco  State,  with 
its  nationally  known  Experimental 
College  and  early  commitment  to  mi¬ 
nority  group  studies,  consensus  was 
impossible  to  reach,  and  neither  rad¬ 
icals  nor  conservatives  felt  that  the 
innovations  which  had  been  developed 
at  the  college  were  worth  much.  At 
both  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  State 
the  academic  administrators  did  not 
act  with  the  kind  of  imagination  which 
might  have  solved  the  crises  without 
major  confrontation — and  it  is  clear 
that  both  crises  were  soluble.  In  both 
cases,  off-campus  forces  helped  to 
force  the  issue  and  made  matters  con¬ 
siderably  worse. 

While  much  can  be  learned  from 
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The  Autobiography  of  an  Unknown  South  African 

Naboth  Mokgatle 

"To  read  this  book  is  to  know,  not  only  intellectually,  but  in  one’s  very  bones,  what  it  was  to  be  a  young  Black  man  in  South 
Africa  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  life  of  Mokgatle  is  a  fascination  in  itself.  .  .  .  Mokgatle  has  a  natural  flair  for 
storytelling.  His  language  is  simple  and  dignified,  and  yet  enlivened  by  a  curious  influence  from  his  native  idiom  that  renders 
it  at  once  oddly  naive  and  yet  penetrating,  perceptive,  and  vivid.” — Donald  Heiney 
Volume  One  in  the  series.  Perspectives  on  Southern  Africa. 

1971  LC:  79-138285  ISBN:  0-520-01845-1  333  pages  $7.95 

Modernizing  Racial  Domination 
T he  Dynamics  of  South  African  Politics 
Heribert  Adam 

Heribert  Adam,  a  sociologist,  analyaes  how  a  racial  oligarchy  rules  in  South  Africa  against  the  forces  of  decolonization. 
Because  he  views  that  oligarchy  as  far  more  pragmatic  than  some  studies  imply,  Adam  believes  that  a  revolution  is  less  likely 
now  than  it  was  in  the  early  1960s. 

Volume  Two  in  the  series.  Perspectives  on  Southern  Africa. 

1971  LC:  75-132422  ISBN:  0-520-01823-0  225  pages  $8.00 

The  Rise  of  African  Nationalism  in  South  Africa 
The  African  National  Congress,  1912-1932 
Peter  Walshe 

Mr.  Walshe  has  assembled  a  wide  range  of  primary  source  materials  upon  which  to  base  his  detailed  examination  of  the 
African  National  Congress,  the  political  movement  that  long  stood  at  the  center  of  Black  South  African  efforts  to  divert 
White  governments  from  their  apartheid  policies.  In  the  course  of  his  study,  the  author  also  explains  the  Congress’s  essential 
weakness  as  a  political  organization. 

Volume  Three  in  the  series.  Perspectives  on  Southern  Africa. 

1971  LC:  72-129605  ISBN:  0-520-01810-9  450  pages  $14.50 

The  Cultural  Revolution  in  China 

Thomas  W.  Robinson,  Richard  Baum,  William  F.  Dorrill, 

Melvin  Gurtov,  and  Harry  Harding,  Jr. 

This  book  offers  five  rich  case  studies  of  central  features  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  events  in  the  history  of  20th  century  China.  These  China  scholars  assess  the  political  and  ideological  background  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  some  aspects  of  its  political  history,  and  discuss  its  effect  on  Chinese 
foreign  policy. 

1971  LC:  77-129609  ISBN:  0-520-01811-7  600  pages  $13.50 

Vietnamese  Anticolonialism,  188^-1925 

David  G.  Marr 


Using  previously  unexplored  Vietnamese  sources  as  well  as  French  archival  material,  David  Marr  examines  the  origins  of  the 
conflict  that  has  severed  Vietnam  in  recent  decades.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  origins  and  communication  of  symbols  and 
ideology  in  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese  sense  of  identity  as  a  people. 

1971  LC:  75-129611  ISBN:  0-520-01813-3  400  pages  $12.50 

The  Politics  of  City  Revenue 

Arnold  Meltsner 


Seeking  to  shed  light  on  how  city  officials  cope  with  their  revenue  headaches,  the  author  investigates  how  officials  obtain 
financial  resources  in  Oakland,  California,  a  typical  city  where  fiscal  resources  dwindle  as  social  problems  escalate.  He 
examines  the  realities  and  the  myths  surrounding  such  actual  and  potential  revenue  sources  as  business  licenses,  user  charges, 
and  property  and  payroll  taxes. 

Volume  One  in  the  series.  The  Oakland  Project. 

1971  LC:  71-129610  ISBN:  0-520-01812-5  300  pages  $10.00 

Reapportionment  in  the  1970s 

Edited  by  Nelson  W.  Polsby 

Leading  scholars  of  American  politics  here  forecast  reapportionment  trends  and  issues  in  the  decade  of  the  ’70s.  They  analyze 
the  impact  of  the  "one-man-one-vote”  principal  when  gerrymandering  remains  a  legal  and  common  tactic  of  the  majority 
parties.  They  also  debate  vigorously  whether  the  Supreme  Court  guidelines  need  to  be  modified  to  achieve  effective  democratic 
representation. 

1971  LC:  73-142046  ISBN:  0-520-01885-0  250  pages  $10.00 
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With  it. 

Some  of  the  young 
grab  its  independence. 
Some  of  their  parents 
grew  up  on  it. 

A  lot  of  others,  too, 
rely  on  its  ammunition. 
Establishment,  no. 

Reliable  gadfly,  yes. 

Say  yes.  Try  it. 
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these  books,  their  lesson  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  for  the  future  of  American 
higher  education.  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  are  subject  to  many  pres¬ 
sures,  and  it  is  clear  that  political 
forces  on  and  off  the  campuses  will 
exploit  crises  for  their  own  ends.  Ac¬ 
ademic  governance  has  been  unable  to 
solve  its  own  problems,  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  which  once  kept  the  campuses 
calm  no  longer  exists  at  many  schools. 
Perhaps  most  disheartening,  the  ac¬ 
ademic  community  seems  to  have 
learned  little  from  the  crises  of  the 
past  six  years.  If  those  concerned  with 
— and  about — higher  education  would 
read  books  such  as  these,  they  might  be 
able  to  help  the  universities  create  the 
means  for  solving  some  of  their 
problems. 


Convicts  Speak  Up 

Inside:  Prison  American  Style, 
edited  by  Robert  J.  Minton,  Jr.  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  325  pp.  $7.95. 

Reviewed  by 

Mel  Phillips 

“Tn  order  to  know  what  our  prisons 
JL  are  like,  we  must  be  in  them  or 
listen  to  the  men  and  women  who 
are.” 

Those  words  are  part  of  Robert 
Minton’s  introduction  to  Inside:  Pris¬ 
on  American  Style,  a  collection  of  un¬ 
censored  writings  by  convicts  confined 
in  California  and  representative,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  most  prisons  in  America.  Min¬ 
ton,  who  bears  the  unlikely  label  of 
“specialist-authority”  in  penology,  en¬ 
tered  the  California  penal  system  as 
an  outsider  and  for  two  years  worked 
with  inmates  at  San  Quentin  and 
Soledad  in  developing  group  discussion 
programs.  Through  his  skillful  editing, 
Minton  lets  the  convicts  speak  for 
themselves — and  speak  they  do.  Their 
forceful  writing  and  perceptive  analysis 
disclose  a  “system”  that  engulfs  thou¬ 
sands  of  humans  in  a  steel  cocoon  of 
abnormality,  perversion,  cruelty,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  petty  bureaucracy,  from 
which  they  cannot  extract  themselves, 
except  through  years  of  servitude. 

The  writing  in  Inside  will  offend,  if 


for  no  other  reason  than  the  language. 
It  is  shocking  and  meant  to  be  just 
that,  in  the  hope,  faint  though  it  may 
be,  that  the  shock  value  may  create 
a  public  awareness  that  will  lead  to  the 
use  of  new  concepts  of  penology. 

Presumably  the  hard  writing  in  In¬ 
side  was  smuggled  out  of  prison  by 
Minton,  for  he  uses  pseudonyms  to 
protect  the  writers,  many  of  whom  are 
in  prison  or  on  parole,  from  harass¬ 
ment  and  punishment.  The  articulate 
convicts  have  produced  a  forthright 
indictment  of  California’s  penal  sys¬ 
tem,  which,  paradoxically,  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  in  America;  one 
is  left  to  wonder  just  how  bad  this 
country’s  other  penal  systems  are.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  Califor¬ 
nia  is  the  most  populous  state,  its 
penal  roster  of  some  30,000  men  is 
disproportionately  large,  close  to  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  prison 
population. 

This  disturbing  collection  of  convict 
essays,  prose,  and  poetry  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  proverbial  and  petty  issues  of 
grievance  generally  heard  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Instead  it  digs  deeply  into  the  true 
problems  that  exist  in  the  cold  and 
hard  world  of  prison  reality:  survival, 
race  riots,  homosexuality,  library  fa¬ 
cilities,  indeterminate  sentences,  pa¬ 
role  board  practices,  and  institutional 
punishment. 

The  book  effectively  exposes  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  California  system 
which  produces  failure  through  sys¬ 
tematic  perpetuation  of  an  archaic 
concept  of  penology,  one  that  destroys 
the  convict  as  a  human  being  and  re¬ 
duces  him  to  a  mindless  animal  who 
must  be  caged,  so  it  is  said,  “for  the 
protection  of  self  and  society.” 

Of  prime  concern  to  the  California 
convict,  and  directly  related  to  the 
parole  board,  is  the  indeterminate  sen¬ 
tence.  In  theory  it  sounds  progressive; 
in  practice,  consider  the  words  of  con¬ 
vict  Walter  Burckhard : 

“With  fairly  benevolent  beginnings, 
it  works  like  this:  The  judge  sentences 
you  to  the  state  prison.  Say  you  sold 
marijuana,  the  sentence  is  from  five 
years  to  life.  This  means  that  the  very 
least  time  you  will  spend  in  prison  and 
on  parole  is  five  years,  the  most,  for¬ 
ever.  This  is  called  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  This  method  is  supposed  to 
rehabilitate  men.  If  you  were  sen- 
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tenced  to  three  years,  no  more,  no  less, 
you  would  know  when  you  will  leave.” 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  too 
often  administered  by  the  parole  board 
in  an  arbitrary  and  summary  man¬ 
ner,  without  any  system  of  checks  and 
balances  of  a  judicial  nature.  There  is 
frequent  abuse  of  this  type  of  sentence, 
which  is  the  root  of  much  of  the 
despair  convicts  endure,  and  a  major 
cause  of  the  “unrest”  which  leads  to 
prison  strikes  and  race  riots. 

Inside  details  the  case  of  one  con¬ 
vict  with  a  small  sentence  who  was  de¬ 
nied  parole  nine  times  in  nine  years. 
The  book  includes  a  complete  tran¬ 
script  of  a  parole  board  hearing  which 
clearly  reveals  the  mentality  of  the 
board  members.  The  board  gave  no 
reason  or  explanation  to  the  convict 
for  the  denial  of  parole;  it  did  not 
suggest  any  steps  of  constructive  self- 
improvement  it  would  like  to  see  ac¬ 
complished  before  the  convict  could 
be  favorably  considered  for  parole. 


What  does  a  convict  do  with  literal¬ 
ly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours 
spent  in  prison?  A  few  write,  draw, 
or  paint.  Some  listen  to  the  radio  or 
watch  television  to  the  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  Others  join  in  “bull”  ses¬ 
sions.  Most  convicts  spend  consider¬ 
able  time  reading,  both  for  relax¬ 
ation  and  knowledge,  if  a  prison 
library  is  available  and  properly 
maintained. 

Twelve  pages  of  Inside  are  devoted 
to  a  report  of  a  “Saturday  Morning 
Study  Group.”  These  convicts  con¬ 
ducted  a  seven-weeks  study  of  the  li¬ 
brary  in  one  prison.  They  found  it 
inefficiently  run  and  not  serving  the 
varied  needs  of  the  prisoners.  Seven¬ 
teen  thousand  books  were  listed  in 
stock,  but  only  3,000  were  on  the 
shelves.  Of  these  available  books,  most 
were  outdated.  The  study,  including 
constructive  recommendations,  was 
turned  over  to  the  prison  administra¬ 
tion  for  remedial  action.  It  was 
ignored. 

Inside:  Prison  American  Style  should 
not  be  ignored.  The  public  and  public 
officials  should  read  the  disclosures  as 
a  first  step  in  determining  the  penal 
reform  measures  most  urgently  needed 
for  the  sake  of  prison  inmates  and 
society. 


BOOKS 


DISCOUNTS  on  new,  current  paperback  and  hard¬ 
cover  booki.  Our  free  catalog  offers  a  selection  of 
RADICAL  READINGS  on  Political  Science,  Soci¬ 
ology,  Economics,  Education,  Philosophy,  His¬ 
tory,  Psychology,  etc.  Vietnam,  protest,  and  dis¬ 
sent  our  specialty  lines.  HAMMOND  BOOK 
SERVICES,  Box  108,  Upham,  N.D.  58789. 


TRUTH  AND  LOVE  are  the  ultimate  values  in 
"Spirit  of  Youth"  by  Leon  Arnold  Muller — $3.00. 
#43104  Exposition,  50  Jericho,  Jericho,  New 
York  11753. 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  BOTTLES  is  a 
handsome  128-poge  book  concerning  this  coun¬ 
try's  fastest  growing  hobby:  old  bottle  collecting. 
Over  150  different  bottles  and  fruit  jars  photo¬ 
graphed.  In  addition,  there  are  23  pages  devoted 
to  old  patent  medicine  advertising.  Hundreds  of 
old  bottles  and  fruit  jars  are  listed  in  tables  giv¬ 
ing  description,  years  of  manufacture,  value,  etc. 
And  finally,  a  special  chapter  on  metal  and  coin 
detection  equipment.  Order  direct  from  author. 
$3.75  ppd.  Gary  C.  Hanson,  2836  Tupelo  Street, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30317. 


AMERICA'S  OLDEST  SOCIALIST  PUBLISHER  is 
back  in  business.  Free  catalog.  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Box  914,  Chicago,  Illinois  60690. 


FOR  SALE 


APPALACHIAN  QUILTS  $25  and  up.  Write  Pike 
County  Citizens  Association,  Box  10,  Hellier, 
Kentucky  41534. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  BEAUTIFUL  HOMESITES  left  in  lib¬ 
eral  development.  Access  large  Arkansas  Lake, 
parks.  Generous  terms.  Pre-development  prices. 
Tumbling  Shoals  Estates,  P.O.  Box  268,  Naper¬ 
ville,  Illinois  60540. 


McGovern  button  (large  or  small)  or  bumper- 
sticker:  50  cents,  3/$l.  Handmade  paper  mobile: 
$2,  3/$5.  Proceeds  to  campaign.  McGovern  Com¬ 
mittee,  P.O.  Box  472,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota 
57069. 


"IN  '72,  NADER-EHRLICH  .  .  ."  bumperstickers: 
3/$l,  8/ $2.  Survival-stickers,  Box  28122,  Dallas, 
Texas  75228. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTERNAL  DEGREE  PROGRAM  for  well  informed, 
highly  motivated  adults  wishing  to  complete  un¬ 
dergraduate  education.  Two-week  resident  peri¬ 
ods  on  Goddard  campus  alternate  with  six-month 
independent  study  projects  carried  on  at  home 
under  faculty  supervision.  Program  leads  to  God¬ 
dard  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Write  Box  P, 
Adult  Degree  Program,  Goddard  College,  Plain- 
field,  Vermont  05667. 


THE  COUNCIL  for  a  Department  of  Peace  has 
been  organized  to  support  (1)  a  Joint  Committee 


on  Peace  in  the  Congress;  (2)  a  Department  of 
Peace  in  the  Cabinet;  (3)  a  Peace  Academy  to 
train  young  people  for  peace  leadership  and 
peace  research.  Help  us  inform  others  about  a 
peace  program  that  goes  beyond  protest.  Send 
contributions,  inquiries,  to  CODEP,  1346  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  NW,  Room  703,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


HAD  IT?  Ev.-Cath.  kibbutz  forming  in  S.W.  Wis¬ 
consin.  Write  Furlano,  De  Soto,  Wisconsin  54624. 


PUBLICATIONS 


COLLECTORS  of  radical  and  labor  history  litera¬ 
ture:  for  details  about  a  new  periodical  serving 
your  needs,  write  to  COLLECTOR'S  EXCHANGE, 
Dept.  P,  4568  Richmond,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  49504. 


"THE  LAST  THING  I  would  want  to  do  before 
this  committee — or  any  responsible  committee — 
is  vouch  for  what  appears  in  THE  TEXAS  OB¬ 
SERVER." — John  Connally  at  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  hearing  on  2-2-71.  "I  think  THE  OBSERVER 
ranks  with  THE  PROGRESSIVE  as  one  of  the  two 
most  useful  papers  in  the  United  States.  It  man¬ 
ages  to  make  the  most  obscure  (and  often  de¬ 
servedly  so)  Texas  politicians  and  their  capers 
interesting  even  in  this  remote  section  of  the 
effete  East." — John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  9-16-70. 
Sample  copy  free,  $7  a  year  to  subscribe.  THE 
TEXAS  OBSERVER,  504-C  West  24th,  Austin, 
Texas  78705. 


MAN'S  Elusive  Health  from  the  Bible  to  the 
Dictionary  literature.  Free.  Clarence  Ekiund,  Box 
978,  Buffalo,  Wyoming  82834. 


TRAVEL 


WORLDWIDE  FREIGHTER  GUIDE— $1.75.  Rates, 
schedules.  700  passenger  carrying  freighters. 
Travel-tips,  40-21  PV,  Bell,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  11361. 


VACATIONS 


SPEND  your  vacation  in  Northern  Wisconsin  wil¬ 
derness  resort.  Clean  air,  water.  Comfortable, 
modern  cabins.  $40  to  $55  a  week.  Lakeview, 
Route  1,  Trego,  Wl  54888. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Forty  cents  a  word.  Minimum 
ten  words.  Payment  in  advance. 
Discount:  Twenty  per  cent  for 
three  or  more  insertions. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DON 

EDWARDS 

2700  VIRGINIA  AVE,  NW 
APT  806 

WASHINGTON,  DC  200^7 


AS  AN  ECUMENICAL  WEEKLY  OF 
OPINION  AND  NEWS,  WE  CAN  OFFER 
YOU  IDEAS  ON  HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH 
THE  MANY  SIDES,  SIZES  AND 
PIECES  OF  REALITY. 


Itie  Christian , 

CENTURY. 


(  )  Yes,  I’ll  try  1  year  (52  issues)  -  only  S6.00 
(  )  Please  send  free  sample  issue,  more  info. 


The  Christian  Century,  Box  P  ,  407  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


